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COUNTY INSTITUTES IN OCT. AND NOV. 1862. 

Warren: At Columbus, to commence Monday, October 
6, and continue one week. 

CamBria: At Johnstown, to commence Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 14, and continue three days. 

Wayne : Place not known, to commence Monday, Octo- 
ber 20, and continue one week. 

CotumBia: At Orangeville, to commence Monday, Oc- 
ober 27, and continue one week. 

Cuester: At West Chester, to commence Monday, Oc- 
tober 27, and continue one week. 


Venanao: At Cooperstown, to commence Monday, Oc- 
tober 27, and continue one week. 


Devaware: At Melia, to commence Monday, Novem- 
ber 3, and continue one week. 

Crawrorp: At Townsville, to commence Monday, No- 
vember 10, and continue one week. 

Eriz: At Waterford, to commence Tuesday, November 
18, and continue the week. 

JUNIATA: Place not known, to commence Thursday, 
November 27, and continue three days. 


County InstiturTEs, to be held during the fall and win- 
ter, will be noticed, as above, if reported to the Journal. 

ee —- 

APPOINTMENT OF CouNnTY SUPERINTENDENT: JOHN 
B. Storm, of Stroudsburg, to be Superintendent of 
Monroe county, in the place of C. Detrick, resigned. 

2s 
THE LATE BORDER EXCITEMENT. 

When the whole State seemed to be on the march 
to Chambersburg, to rebuke the insolence of a rebel 
attack, of course the teachers were amongst the 
foremost. ‘To such an extent indeed did they obey 
the call of patriotism, that at one time it seemed as 
if a serious embarrassment in the schools must be 
the result; and County Superintendents and Direc- 


tors were generally alarmed. A lowering of the 


ed or relied on for the winter term. Eve ve, who 


are not easily excited on such occasions, had begun 


to cast round for some expedient by which to get 
out of the dilemma. But the timel: ror of our 
State administration in providing for the emergency, 
followed by the victories of Sharpsburg and Antie- 
tam at once solved the difficulty ; and 1e sch 

master is abroad” no longer—at least in the literal 
sense. School matters are fast returning to their 
former condition, and we now look { quiet and 


profitable educational campaign 


-~s 
NORTH-WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
We are rejoiced, indeed, to learn that the North- 
Western State Normal school, at Edinbo n Eri 
county, is prospering beyond al pectations. It 
| has already about 60 young ladies, and ) young 
men on the roll of its students. In commo ith all 
similar institutions, the North-Western suffers s 
verely from the troubles of the e ti Not 
have ten of its students offered up thei ves on the 
| battle field, but very many who designed entering 
its classes the present year, are now in the ranks of 


standard. of the qualifications of teachers was sup- | 


posed to be indispensable, in consequence of the de- 
parture to the wars of so many who had been engag 


the patriot army. Still it flourish 


The character and object of the schoo fast 
becoming known abroad, as applicat for cata 
logues from beyond the bounds of tl per N or 
mal district, seem to manifest. 

Recently an able course of lectures and gymna 
tic exercises, after the system of Dio L ry Pri 
Bates of the school Department, has attracted 
attention of the Trustees to that subject, and 
have concluded at once to erect a Gymnasium a 
estimated cost of $500, 2 stories high, 24 b 
the ground; the first floor for the young 1 
all the appliances for gymnasti Lital 
second for the young ladies 

Nothing is now needed to the pr 
school but the return of peace to the 
perfect unity of action and effort on th 
friends of the institution. ‘The students are said t 


i be of a class earnestly engaged in their s 
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thorough 


duly appreciating the necessity of a mor 
preparation for their future work. The advertise- 
this 


who contemplate joining their numbers, of the char 


ment in number of the Journal will inform all 


acter of the institution, and the terms of tuition. 


oo 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Last month the whole Journal was nearly given to 


the insertion of the proceedings of the Educational 


convention, at Harrisburg. Some of our correspon- 


dents seem to be under the impression, that thei: 


are no longer desired, because the Journal 
We 


1is erroneous conclusion, and to say that 


It is there- 


favor 
had thus 


correct t 


otherwise filled. beg 


be en 


we cannot get along without their aid. 
fore hoped that the November number will p1 


them all again in their proper places, and in 


haracters as benefactors of the Journal and of 


In the ten years and better of our labors 


chools 
in this field, it has rarely been necessary to urgently 
appeal for help in the shape of articles for our col- 
umns. Nor in the present case is it probably requi 


site to do more than remind our kind friends, that 


their favors are now as much desired and will do as 


much good as ever—perhaps even more; for tl 
times, while somewhat out of joint, are most prop 
tious for giving proper direction to the new educa 


onal efforts before us. It is in just such a lull a 
th n school matters, that the thoughtful and 
ful friend can prepare and can shape the cou 
future progress. 

Let us then have a full supply of educatio t 


es suitable to the times: Prac 


tical,—-for the teach 


( nd the director, and the Superintendent ; awa 
k¢ o —for the parent, and the citizen, and the leg 
id harmonizing,—-toward the school, the aca- 
aem wd college. Let us gather in, and the 
und marshal all the elements of our strength ; 1 
vhile others are estoring our glorious t ul 
Unio et us unite to rearup a generation, Dy every 
means the power of all of us, worthy of enjoying 
t dva tages and capable of transmitt 9 


the latest posterity. 


refore, friends, if we cannot fight, let us writ 
| 1us do our duty to the present and the futur 
manner which Providence seems to hav pre 


article in 


ibed. Itis true that an 
may seem to be a small thing; but who can t { 
ent of its effect upon the next or sor icceed 
yr generation? ‘To put even one right 1 rht 
nto the minds of the fifteen thousand teacl $s ol 


1 hundred thousand children of our goodly 


} 


commonwealth, is in itself an intellectual victory 


worth achieving. 


eal 


TO THE READER. 
This number of the Journal again presents the 
usual variety, and is a pretty fair specimen of what 
we would desire to make it, and of what is deemed 


tate of the educational cause, 
Without aiming to present 
out-siders seem to think pro- 


to be suitable to the 
those highly scientific 
article $s which learne d 
per for the occasion, yet without descending to those 
puel ties which ma 1y of our rejecté d articles would 


presel it is believed that a just medium, suited to 


the stat the ca ind the wants of the teacher, 
is struck 
It is ob ted by some. that we deal too much in 
repetition that articles on “ parental co-operation” 
tl duty ¢ | daily pre paration” by teachers— 
oT he schor ‘uniformity of text-books,” 
&e., & et the eye too often. So th y do, if it 
could be shown that one edition of them had the de- 
sired effect If pare? did “co-operate,” &c.. and 
teach did “ daily prepare,” &c., it would of course 
be a W ol pape ind ink to itererate and reiter- 
ute e matt But so long as these and 
n | t school reform remain unaccom- 
pl l d s 0 the continue ntial to be 
, I ! just » long will this J rnal keep 
up the cry—pr upon precept, and line upon 
line the effect ull be produced, or it dies in 
the Let it | nel red, that on ybject is 
n I { LmuS¢ r our task to igterest, nor solely 
) it formati the es- 
(nd just as long as these es- 
: | the end u mplish- 
ut the old story and aim 
\ et ind articles of 
A { to 1 excil of our 
forg thing, 
| t ar | { ist one- 
half t ery year and that the 
I tera ts, either 
( d abi t se whom 
t A 3 we write, a select, and 
but for our readers, so we 
must tter to their wants in view of the 
l ental educationist has 
t from this Journal; but the 
I d g tl to the best 
1 exp shall be 
oe 
THE TRAVELING AGENCY. 
It ye } 1, by perusal of the letter of In- 
: l t ffi head in t number, 
l to S P. Bates, ] lately De- 
| S ta wd of labor 
de and that ntleman assigned to it.— 
] t f w suff ntly expla the object 
in Vv l afford a a of the arrangement. It 
3 on ry h to add, that it will be Mr. 
Bates’ duty, with su aid as can, from time to time, 
be afforded in the School Department, to methodize 


and tabularize the results of his visitations, together 








with the formal reports that are to be made by the 
various literary institutions having received aid from 
the State ; so as to present in the Annual Report a 
full view of the condition and operations of our 
whole educational system. It will, however, take 
some time to reduce the plan to system, and to be 
enabled to present an entire and accurate account 
to the public. But a beginning has now been made, 
and some portion of the statistics can be presented 
to the Legislature at the coming session ;-—enough, 
we hope, to convince that body of the value of the 
undertaking, and of the propriety of authorizing its 
continuance. Thus far, though the powers exercised 
are all by the authority of law, yet the expense of 


the agency falls upon the officers of the Department. 


The reasons for assuming the burthen of the un- 


dertaking and the responsibility of commencing it 


just now and in the manner alluded to, were these: 


In the first place, a crisis in the condition of higher 
literary institutions and in their relation to the com- 
mon schools, had evidently arrived. ‘lhe two classes 
must either, from the necessity of the case, come 
into co-operating and mutually sustaining contact: 
or they must separate further from each other, and 
become even more antagonistic than formerly. 
Which wasit tobe? Certainly, State pride, the best 
interests of the cause of education, and the claims 
of the future, demand that the change shall be one 
of co-operating harmony and not of injurious an- 
tagonism. In the next place,—this being admitted 

the present period of quiescence and want of pro- 
gress in school officers,—when the minds of all, e: 

cept those of school officers and teachers of every 
class, are filled with other thoughts and other inter- 


ests, seemed to be the very suitable season for tak- 


ing a calm survey of the whole educational field with 


all its interests, and of its many and apparently con 
flicting occupants ;—to bring them together not only 
in common council, but face to face by themselves 
or their agents on each others ground; to exhibit to 
the public in accurate detail the nature and th 
value of the work of all, so that some estimate might 
be formed of the vast addition that combination 
could make to the importance and the power of the 
whole ; and thus to convert a time of public misfor 
tune into a season of preparation for that rapid im 
provement in all the relations and enterprises of so- 
ciety, including the educational, what will inevitably 
follow the restoration of peace and order. Such 
were the reasons for this movement. 

The gentleman to whom the duty has been entrus- 
ted, is believed to be well suited to the task. Of 
liberal learning and much experience as a teacher, 
courteous and obliging yet firm and straightforward 
in deportment, long enough connected with the 
School Department to be well versed in the law and | 
its mode of administration,—he will be found capa- | 
ble of affording sound information and advice on all | 


’ 
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matters within the sphere of his duties; at the same 
time that whatever, in th way factS or sugges- 


tions, that may be imparted to him, will be faithfully 


noted and made available for t rood of the com. 
mon cause. ‘The confidence ai Ort all with 
whom he may come into offi ntact, are there- 
fore earnestly pespe ken in! If his mission 
be accepted in the spirit whic] nated and will 
administer it, none but results « ig as they 
will be useful, can be the cons« 

In the meantime the mont Ly ts of these 
visitations to the mor pro. ! mon school 
districts, and to the higher lit ' titutions from 
time to time, will add a new fea e to this Journal 
and afford much valuable i t to its readers 

Si 
PENMANSHIP 

Some teachers, and am is of ec 

siderable experience and sta the profession, 
undervalue th 3 yf vood hand- 
writing, as a portion of profess q ihceation,— 
Chis appears to us to be a g é r; tor there 18 
no more u ra T this We 
peak adv dly, 1 call r if ranch of educa- 
tion.” Dogberry may be |} ithority for the 
apothegm nat » writ tur but in 
this, as int he otherr shments, 
the man ( may Db ! ! I irt.— 
And, as the m of hand le Main thing 
to be cor ade! r ) 1 hil 
should 1 t vI a ecau- 
tiiu a I I 

To l 
rect Some fat es seen t! natural gut 
( i beau eem 

b they do 

yt ¢ if l 
themse] { ’ 
tors both 
Part ma t { eve 
and steadin¢ | ! put more 
probably to “pad { $On, and 
thus transmitted from ¢ ion, till 
it seer Vhis is 

idered rood 
writing al d ly, of 

rood ] I 1 I te ring 
the part ( respect, 
it a tim te, are 
he most nt 
ind for all he d sa itive to 
imitation. 

Be this as it may howeve expt nce estab- 
lishe Ss two pt ints, in this con ol j That child- 
ren can be taught to writ and, Dogbe rry to the 


contrary notwithstanding, that they must be taught, 


if they ever are to write at all; and 2, that their 


hand-writing will be better or worse, in proport 


ion 
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to the pains and the skill with which they are taught. | for tl the part of others, and the back 


We will not stop to argue either of these propos wardness of its | is to push the experiment at 


tions. If not self-evident, no one will deny them toa f 1] 1 to retard the 


su ess 
Another proposition is equally tenable ;—at least | of every : but, founded on principle 


80 far as our experience and observation extend ind gro { ties produced by the 
It is, that the success in the business affairs of e | advance i t | nplete develop 
of as large a number of young persons ha » ment U! y t r way to il aecent- 


caused by the possession of a good hand-writing a ul } lt y ke their } iS ¢ tia 


by any one single acquirement or accomplishn part sf il education 
Or rather, that as many failures in business success The D tit : oined by 
have been the result of bad hand-writing, as of any | ner; tion to the of a pe 
other defect in education, Add to this, that the i: t h he u e al 

stances of mistakes, and losses, and suflering ey , r) 

caused by illegible or doubtful penman:s are so 

numerous and some of them so grave and importa - * 


as to form one of the largest and most lam 


classes in the general cata gue of the m 


lAYS 

of ignorance. ' , - 
We insist upon it, then, that the power to write a | For 4 
good hand is of the utmost value: and that ly. 


of the teacher to prepare himself to imp that d tha rt be drafted to al 
power, IS as imperative as any other of his plo ; t] 
sional duties. i . 

We insist, further, that the Board of Direct y ta it a tea vho 


who tolerate careless or no instructi e ir 


l 
branch, neglect to make provision t vever, t i tha 
most essent al } irts of the ed cation i th l | i t t rcely 
mitted to their care; and pecially, that ¢ hers of Sta 
Hupe rinte nde nts who auth rize tea } I LO \ h if } ‘ LT a | 
the protession of training the young, without f cil »D I rreat s i disturb 
to it that they are competent to limpa n 1 j not th ist remark- 
A I : 
in this branch correctly and on proper prine able . ) male 
great ust to the publi 
. , 
rhis is plain language ; but the « len > P 
Not only has th S subiect been . ol ted 4 } v4 
pla es, but l tend ney to un lerval } at 
is growing amongst our teachers. and that 
) ind 
an extent, that nh some instances it seems diff 1 \ 1) | 
\ | f 
to nd a spare half-ho thy i week, to a ny > 


t, in schools in which the programme of s 





I 
otherwise well arranged but the penmanshi) 
I I th Th 
hi te ol ! nust be t ded. or t ‘ , 
‘ u ) 
} } 
lic, with more than a show of 1 mm, W } +] dar f 
for that contrast of the schools of the t +] 
with those of by-gone time, which 1 00d | 
: I ¢€ . 
? | ] 
IS prone to Make, SO disparagu ytoul if 
7 ; iu rn 
Better to omit an ‘ology or ar ry than to d :, 
‘ ‘ + ; ! L int | r 
appoint the common sense views of the w l 
ra ] es niv of 
this point; even if it were not, as it is, a | nPreD f P r") Penn 
such interest and value to the rising generat 
. 1 — : I i 
We sl lll Hereaiter pursue this tk pl | 
i i 
atlas y 1 it } he rarded 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 


We have been watch ng with more so de tha UV n ain 


VY part 
usual in the case of additions to the school svs ] » of Insti 


the result of this improvement of its working m tu I t t 


chinery. Opposition by the many who yppose every | afforded t t l tors, but rens 
improvement, want oi appreciation of the necessity | generally I s as it should b We snbjoin 
. . J ? 
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from the Pittston Gazette, (Luzerne co..) the follow 
ing record of a meeting of the Institute at that place, 
to show that the right use is there made of this in- 
estimable agency : 


TEACHERS SEMI-MONTHLY ASSOCIATION 


on Satu . 


The Association met in the usual place, 
day, August 23, at 10 o’clock, a.m. Th 
was called to the 
that as the election of officers v g 
lected at the last meeting, it would ssary to 
attend to that business before procs eding with th 
exercises as specified in tl e programme, On motion 
of Mr. Evans, Mr. Loomis elected President, 
and T. S. Briggs, Secretary An exercise Men 
tal Arithmetic, conducted by Mr. Loomis, was in- 
troduced yitinued until noon. All 
to be deeply interested in this branch; and 


meeting 
ited 
as inadvertently neg 


order by President, who st 


be nece 


was 


apy eare d 
the 


+ 
{ 
and c 


readiness with which concise, logical solutions were 
rendered of the most difficult questions given, evit 
ed a thoroughness in the science, on the part of the 


teachers, which could result only from close thought 





and patient application. Different solutions of tl 
same questions were given, and some discussior 
arose as to which was preferable. Nearly all seem 
ed familiar ith t subj ct and did well: but 
our humble judgment, one or two of the lady i 
ers bore off the paln rh first half hour « th 
afternoon ior ted to an interesting, and 
we trust very profitable exercises in reading, con 
ducted by Mrs. Messenger. Grammar (parsing) wi 
next taken uy Mr. Stark acting in the capacity of 


This passed off with much 
difference 


disposal of 


Leach nimation 
Some of opinion existed concerning t] 


eertal vord which coul | only ne de 
This 


time, Many wnece point n 


cided by the 
being done from time 


producing of proper authority. 
Grammar were forcibly presented to the minds of 
the class, and much 
language,” especial 
elicited Mr. Stark next explaing d ina very clear 
and satisfactory manner, how the rules are 
for the extracti ’ the 4th, 5th and 6th 
numbers After the transaction of some mis 
ous business, the Association adjourned to meet on 
Saturday, Sept. 13, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


“the science of 


ea 1} 1 
valuable to the teacher, was 


information in 


roots of 


ellane- 


PROG 
Reading, Mrs. Messenger. 
2. Mental Arithmet Mr. Rutlege. 


AMME OF NEXT MEETING, 


AFTERNOON 


1. Geography, Mr. Evans 
2. Written Arithmetic, Mr. Stark 
3. Grammar, Miss Robertson. 


But the most remarkable instance of success in 
this direction, will be found in the “events” of 


Westmoreland county, where a regular District In- 
stitat« composed wholly of 


of. his at 


questi nt approp 


ti male § 
once puts to silence those doubters who 


tuto + f 
u LUO 


teness of th Insti 


male professional improvement, and conclusive] 


shows it to be “ an institution” that will succeed: 


for if the ladies make it their own, there is an end 
to all dang ir 
in th on we would advert to the opening 


his article in this number, 


Mr 
on the mode of condi 


} ae m4 . 
remarks Dy paces, In 


cting Institutes,—that even if 
confined to exercises to improve the members in or- 


thography, the Institute will be of great advantage. 


this is tru i I D dy of 
teache no matt | \ i who 
periodica Ls le a to improve 
themselvy drill and read- 
ing and m¢ ul arlthme { ak of no higher 
branche will va y ben iselves and the 
school n their chars A 3 1 be done, 
1 without the aid a und erienced 
er to lead them I stance of 
such, the 1 ult will « J reast d; 
and th aid ol l | l l ‘ ee se ured, 
i’ 1 j 


QO; the whi I ( ) ssing 
pleasure felt at the suc even 
at this early d 
_ 


SCHOOL JOURNALS OF OTHER STATES. 


We are ofteu asked, what Kdu mal periodicals 
are ublished in other Stat ! hat are the cha- 
racteri ( ’ | } ttaloque rdas- 

un ! pre} a sLLONS. 

. < Y ( i \ ( 1 LO ey- 

che ) Sub- 


Serip ) e < I 


r one more ¢ I t he may 


I Ww hs a i} I L ol the 
Union 

OF n ig t iow sun- 
lieht { wws itself to ow ft lobe, and 
old ocean \ { h merable 
( ad have 


"1nten- 


Kdward | vy 1, Ou] 
dent of the Common Scho S ti pnd pub- 


> ' 
3h lat | rt 


pegan in 


July, 1862. Pr $l yea 

This Journal is de 1 more ¢ clally to the 
Practice of t hinge than ! lheory or Science 
of the art From the it { laintan which 
the Editor has with th und wants of the 
State. derived from his positi ind from 


his apparent knowledge of siness of 


interesting 


tear hing. | Is CI L 
The off ment 


and useful Journal is rath- 


er meager, there being ver l ns and deci- 
sions for the cuidan I ! s. This 
is of less consequence to } outside of that 
ta than t wit its bord- 
ers, thoug ich m | to reflect the 
actu wi ' 1 give an 
nsight it p 5 

The matter f $3 pag | cipaily m 1de up of 
litorials i I S As an 
exponent ol practiee o l inds in the 
ront | 

rh x1 g } i 

New HAMPSHIRE JOUR Ky ATION ”’ 

edited by Jonathan Tenney, assisted by twelve agso- 


MN; it.. 


ciate editors, post office address Boscawen. 
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price $1. It is now in the 6th volume, beginning p 
with January 

This Journal is devoted to the general 
of education, and contains the usual number of pages 
(32) of reading matter. It is not the officia 


of the State System of Instruction, though 


inter t. we believe, of the State Teaehers’ Asso i 
tion The editorial matter usually not v I 
. j ad vl t i D 
but the selections and arrangement are q ; 
) r t edit here is 
fo ‘TH? 
“a 
, J uso a Board ntriput tors, fifteen in num 
Tue Vermont Scuoo. Journal t . 
i t I Sy | espectively tl 1Ol- 
edited by Hiram Orcutt, assisted by a b Be 
WN il Kd Lit ture 
welve mntributors, 1s published at ~ b> 
tv ct ) or | i Na x 1) ( P { sania. 
Vt.. at 75 cents a year li ivan 0) : _ 
i nh 1 } ’ ( I R, Iw - 
to clubs. and Sl where paym { 1ererrea 
) Ss, a | i pa ( Mi { Q i B ~~ Disc 
na -tha ar Th ’ h wy y ha nh? tag] 
end of the vear 1e Ath v e Ww ) ny | Spe 
with te i ¥ | 1 Phys History, 
December, 1862. The very low rate at whicl 1a Geovraphy. Mathematics. ] ving 
this Journal is put would seem to nla t » ti ' ; 
. : a depart I [ \ | 3ive 
power of every teacher in the State to be in pos 
4 . . t if tr 


sion. Like the N. H. Journal, it is not the officia ee e 1 Ladin 


organ of the State. but is published und 
> ) y i ; ) 
tion oft the State Tea he rs Association, an¢ i¢ = ‘ . 
ry a ee t i if than 1 ince 


en r} iatter 1s interest y d valu | 
1] ( } a surpassed it 1s 
Advancing in our journey to tl old Bay Sta ; 
pve , ‘ edit J iN. W. De Mu it $l a 
we have the : 


Massacuusetts TEACHER, thy \ 


edited by Charles Ansorge, of Dorchester, D. B da of Mew 1 : erly 

Hagar, of Jamaica Plain, and John Kneeland, of R 

bury, assisted by twelve associate editors, at 

: = . ; ' si | ( ( - ) . 

year, and published by the State Teachers’ A 

r og = . : \\ J hetter . 

T [t is now in the 7th volume, which comme! nda 
tl v 4 N orth- 


treated in ft s Journal eml 


inge, extending to the methods 





neral s ielineation of mmon § i-room 


struction pursued in academi and « res , am : 

: I : ch that will be useful 
reneral, the views taken of the practice of te: ing : 3 
: thy ’ teacher Improvements 1 art 
are sound, aud in harmony with the best re 1 

J ; ad proposed hanges in met is are 

opinions upon the subject. If not always pra , 
‘ f - os ie Ty oe i = 1 ad is l 

eVel pu rilie i ne a l es are WW i W \f \ + ns - 


and many of them are of a high order of litera 5 : 
‘ the leading teachers in 


rit lhough we have seen few article f 
} . } 1 — S \ | uld bea r ssed 
tended specifically to develope the Science of Edu 
. » ( i NX th 1d. New Britain. Com V olume 
cation, yet there is scarcely a number that ha rt ; 
: 3 ; e% i i Ly idsoZ. 
some of the principles upon which it is bas ' 
— | Yip 
ind clearly set forth. It cannot fail to b 
ks . ; ursuing the s 1 urse we find ating 
and useful to any one interested the pre S 
A : 
I li a 





I presentative of the smallest State that 

Journa as being the best among them all, bu : \ l pr ed the pag J our- 
being in many respects remarkably good In the | nal { vast yeal ( ( val- 
department of English literature, we believe that no | uab ’ 1 the S , A cor- 
one of our school journals has devoted so much at- | rect an ation ns to | nanifested by the Edi- 


or produced so many well written art s | f mp f vering those w de. 
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fined principles on which the art of teaching is 
based, which when once clearly ascertained and set 
in order, must constitute a science. 

We do 


Teacher has; but in a 


know how great a circulation the 


State 


not 
with such resources 


and vast educational interests, a good, reliable 

school organ like this ought to be very extensively 

patronized. 
Neither New 


have any school periodical. 


Jersey, Delaware, nor Maryland 
These States are to 
some small extent supplied by our own Journal. 

Pushing onward to the “lake country” we come 
next upon 

“Tue Ouro EpucationaL Montatry,” 

E. White, at 
Within a year or two past this Journal has 


published by Mr. E. Columbus, at $1 
& year. 
best educa- 
We 
take it for granted, though we know nothing about 
that the Editor, 
The Monruty shows the hand of one 


been greatly improved. Some of the 


tors in the State have contributed to its pages. 
it personally, whoever he is, is a 
live teacher. 
whose heart is alive to the interests of correct teach- 
ing. We have probably had during the past year 
more good articles from this source, on the Theory 
of Intellectual Education, and on the adaptation of 
proper means of development to the capacity in its 
several stages of growth, than from any other Jour- 
nal. If the circulation is what it ought to be, among 
the working teachers of this great State, it cannot 
fail to awaken a fresh interest in the progress of 
knowledge in teaching, and to revive the spirit with 
The offi- 
eial department is conducted by the State Commis- 


which the every day work is performed. 


missioner, Hon. Anson Smyth. 

The “Monthly” the “ Ohio 
Journal of Education ;’—the September No., 1862, 
being No. 9 of the 3d vol. of the new and of the 11th 
vol. of the 


is the successor of 


old series. 


“Tur INDIANA ScHoo. JOURNAL,” 
edited by G. W. Hoss, Indianapolis, and Daniel Kirk- 
wood, A.M., Mathematical 


maintains the character for ability and intelligence 


Editor, Bloomington, 


and practicalness, which has been displayed from 
the first. 
it doubtless commends itself to the patronage of the 


As a plain, sound, common sense Journal, 
teachers of the State. Vol. 8 will begin next Janu- 
ary. Price $1. 

Pushing out into the great valley of the continent 
we find 

“Tre Itumwois TEACHER,” 

edited by A. M. Gow, Rock Island. ‘The 
The 10th will commence 


Price $1. 


Teacher 
is now in its 9th volume, 
in January, 1861. 

This Journal has for several years past maintain- 
ed a very high character for excellence in the field 
to which it is devoted. Few of our exchanges have 
been more heartily welcome or more eagerly read 


than this. The matter has usually been carefully 
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prepare d and judiciously selected, a ‘ would 
seem, with an eye to 
tor. Mr. Gow. has shown 
spirit since he has assumed « 
that it will prove as valu 

as under that of his predecessor 
official department, which is cond 1 by the State 
Newton B: 
more specific than in either of tl 
ticed. It is but 
ner in which M1 


of his office has inspired ers 


Superintendent, Ho 


just to say that ft ' man 


Bateman has d 


itv, and will doubtless beat 
the schools ¢ 


improvement ol 


Wending our way up th i 1 M 


SISsIppl, We come upon I 


‘Wisconstn JO 
hailing from 
quite an average ¥ 
may judge from appea 
prese nt more than usual act 
ters in this Stat Perhaps | 
that in a cold climate one must rm 
This a tivity is reflected by the 

It is edited by the Rev. J. B. Pradt, M 
volume wil 


$1 year, and the Sth 


new year in January, 1863 it 
Teachers’ Association a 1) 
of Public There editoria n 


mittee of fifteen in number, s 


State 


Instruction. 


parts of the State who contribute t ts $ 
teturning down the left ba 
waters” we find Lowa well sup} 


pe riodicals, having 


‘‘lowa ScHoon JoOuRN & Ep \ 
Thos. H. Benton, Jr., Secretary the St Board 
of Education, editor, and publis fat D | 


and the 


published by the State Teact \ 


and edited by the F ( { of 


vennort 
Ve I 


i 
that body The former ha ji id th 
latter is near the close of, t ali 
each is published at $1 pe 

The 


editor, is mostly fille 


* Journal from the « it 
lections from other 
August number contains 
houses. 

The “Instructo b 
generally of a more practic: thoug no 


tice that the late 


less in original articles and 

heretofore [' Sa fallu | d 
will not long continue, At tl : would 
seem that a combination of the imma 1 * In- 
structor” might be beneficial I duca- 
tion in lowa If both are well s Lalne I Cause 








of education and the professional spirit of the teach- 


; 


ers, must be at a high standard in the Stat an 
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the mind, withhold vital air from the body, 


d the breath of life from the soul; that we do not 


This completes our list. The “Michigan Jour attempt to It d infants with strong meat ;—but that 
nal,” which was one of the ablest that we received, | ' ts of our labor shall be a vigorous, natural, 
has been suspended, The “ Missouri Journa had ene we y growth of the entir id 1S: 
previous to secession times, been for several years in Aut questions must be settled and the pub- 

’ tened [It is the province 


active operation ; but since that unhappy State has 


lt ihe blight of the traitor’s tread, no word of chee1 


up from its school teachers. Alabama also 


nas Coie 


had a School Journal previous to the rebel! bu 
since that time has not probably had any 
for this species of literature. Kentucky, too, w 
formerly represented by a Journal, but of la 
failed to make its appearance. 
We « innot close this brief account without 
ing a few words upon the tone and quality 
matter whi h these periodicals contain WV d 
everal weeks ago in the New York “ Independent 
me comments in @ contemptuous and 
vein, on the character of the articles in th 
‘The sweeping statements and dogmat Styl 
hat print is not fitted to inspire « 
ce; but its opinion will doubtless pass very w 
i suit the prejudices of those who ney ead , 
Sen | Journals, and hav ttl \ | he I 
duecation lo on who 1 ind 
f judg u istapp \ 
pe d before has so much ability | 
Lim ¢ ng and conducting them a ' 
Never before has so much attention been 
treatment of teaching as a science, and so mu 
f rt} forth to reduce the principles of teachi 
5 Lem. Nev vefore hav sO any men ol em 
t talent and ability been contributors to the 
V et | ( »>own tha they I | 


l, prosy articles. Contributors write with too 
ich haste and too little thought They d 

+ Horace advised, bring their work nine 

the any Phe too often neglect to consider that 


vhat they are saying has been said a hundred times 
fore and | etter style, than that in which tl 
re saying it They do not read and med t 
heir opinions upon the elements of education a 
ll defined and complete, before writing rhere is 
much of what we read about of old,—the blin \ 
npting to lead the blind 
\ yet there is no field in which we so much 
d thinking as in this. It is of vita por 
ul the whole human family, that this subject 
xe thoroughly investigated; that ou 
n f instruction be founded upon a sound ] 
ph upon truth; that none of our labor 1 Ly 
vain, or performed to a disadvantage ; t 
be cultivated to the sacrifice of oth tha 
lo not try to build up giant intellect weak 


| klv bodies: that we do not, while attempting | o 


d the way in this great work. 
t} be conducted with ability.— 
prains to them. The basis of our 


xamination of the 


princi- 


1 education is based, the 

ne vhich it is built. It s by the light 

yr 3m, that we are to be 

( | ess. It is very evident that 
Creator h established laws for the develop- 

1 that the laws are fixed 

i b e is no doubt that in the eye 


( wor tin sa Sci ice of Ts whing It is 
licta yf wisdom for us to find out what it is, 

d lb ht 
Bu , i discussio of theory, 


y by putting a 
practice, that we are to 
, dary pur- 
; to de the most successful prac- 


taste, the 
1 the heart lo reason well is not 
‘e that a dull and life- 
gs read, though it may contain much 
if only by a combination of the 
im ttractive means, that we can 
successful in our mission, and accomplish 
into we are called. 
_ 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA. SEPT. 1862, 

Apams : The war has not materially lessened our 


cl Salaries in a few districts have 


d, in others the term has been 
c nd salari lI "eased. Not vithstand- 
‘ schools are not forgotten. 


) 3are prompt and the examinations are be- 


B The Woodberry Normal School under 


r, commenced its first 


ith inst. Mr. Miller is a vduate of 


Ss the 4 
or} y Colle a omplished scholar and a 
( O inty | yout 80 teachers en- 
P " t Oo try | having 
der t t ill. lea : ile teach- 
sca ‘em rs are tak t 7 places 
» suffi iber of 
ers Laine d, bi schools 
A few the Boards reduced sal whilst 
ers . d them Several Boards have pro- 





ody, 

not 
that 
iral, 


yub- 
ince 


ork, 


our 
nci- 
the 
rht 

be 


iat 
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cured costly maps, charts and a uniform series of 
text-books. Ferguson district is compl ting three 
substantial houses,—Harris one, and Potter one. 

\urnton : Porter District is building a new house, 
and Bald Eagle one. The eight Union graded 
schools of Lock Haven op ned on the lst inst.: also 
an interesting school for colored children. There 
will be no further decrease of salary in the « ounty ; 
in some districts, it will be increased. An increas 
ed number of females are employed.as teachers. 

DeELAWARE: A number of teachers who had left 
for the war under the late call have again returned. 
The effect of the war excitement upon the scho 
was quite apparent. An increased interest is now 
looked for. Four District Institutes are now in suc 
cessful operation, meeting semi-monthly. The di 
rectors of Chester borough have completed an ad 
dition to the south ward building, an improvement 
much needed. Thornbury district has a new school 
house nearly completed. 


Daurputn: A. Armstrong, A. M., a teacher of 


much experience, and especially in the brat 


Elocution, in which he has been quite successful, in- 
tends devoting himself, for some time to that speci 
alty. He will give instruction at County Institutes 
or to classes, either private or in Colleges, Ax 

mies and High Schools. For terms, he is to be ad 
dressed at Harrisburg. It will be recollected that 


this subject and the propriety of bringing it to the 


1 ’ 


attention of Institutes, &c., was cordially indorsed 
by the State Educational Convention held in Harri 
bury last August. 

Lancaster: The State Normal School held it 
annual commencement on the 5th of September. 
The exercises were opened by a patriotic and elo- 
quent prayer by Rev. Mr. Colder, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Many orations and essays, interspersed with instru- 
mental and vocal music, were then given by the stu 
dents, most of which were of a high order and elicit 
ed applause and commendation from the audience 
Diplomas were presented to the graduates as follows: 

Classical course, Deborah P. Atherton: Elemen- 
tary course, Lizzie Marshall, Wm. A. Wilson, Isaac 
W. Slokom, Wm. K. Stroup, Edward T. Burgan, 
Josiah Lineaweaver, W. W. Carothers, O. S. Fahne- 
stock, David N. Fell and Wm. Bummins Gardne1 
The second degree (A.M.) was conferred upon AN 
Raub, of the class of 1860, and Miss A. BE. Hartmen 
of the class of 1858 The Valedictory was delive) 
ed by Miss D. P. Atherton, of Burlington, N. J. id 
the Alumn A. N. Raub. The addres 
to the Graduates was delivered by Prof. W 


sham. 
Mercer: Amid the exciting times. an unusaal 
terest is manifested educational affairs. The D 


rectors and teachers of Hickory, P\ matuning, Sh 


leyville and Sandy Creck Districts, manifest 


right spirit in their Institutes and will no doubt d 


a good work. Many of th mi hor losed 
with interesting exercises Ihe taught by 
Miss Linn closed with a } ul hundred 
persons being present Ad hy ¢ ity Super 


inte 


ndent. 


Monroe: Some six hools we ration du 
ring the summer. A | private 
chools closed on account of Many of our 
best teachers have en i and 

Potter: Several of the : r district 
joined ina celebration L 1 Ssurmimer 
term E.xercis co te I hil 
dren and short addr I and 
Co. Suy tendent | I : 
santly, especially the I ] 
term of Ulysses Academy o 27tl st 


Abi 


yut forty teachers 


Mirruis: The ann f here 
were attended by about fift { wer Gal 
didates than last ye n of 

yp lic ! W r or 

that of last y in 
this respect en t Ol 
Several t h " which 

nt from fl ount f 
them have ret 1 ‘I ach 
e} but manv o th ( é 
Mh course r I pu- 

r In man ns | our 
schoo] nd w no d + ma 
iority of cases 

MUSQUEHAN if Lex 
by efhic it te I | W DALTON 
zed, a 1 oO nD Ihe ¢ Asso 
ciation held VO days sessi¢ G Bend ; thir. 
ty teachers and a numb t. Though 
the number was small th cause Was ex- 
cellent. 

W ESTM KI D Has ‘ ( ; lemy closed 
its Summer s¢ ton With a ) ercises on the 
3d inst. Mr. J. J. Bea has had mark 
ed success in preparing t her t r ¥ ition 
Sewickley Academ ‘ H. C. Fouke 
closed the past sessi ) lad 
dress by W. CC. Faleor \\ Vil LD r 
r Twp I bLitut > has 
had two 1 i I and 
profita ~ in 
parta ( t] y th 
itizens 

\ ! | tlanover 

nm 
in 


il 

I f 4 nty 

pros- 

) ‘ wo tne 
} } 


i NTR 
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by 4? , Counties D act Secretartes Amounts nd ef 

G s q nt 
Hook Hotices, Gree Mt. Morris John Lemley 20 00 ting 
- = = Indias Armstrong David Anthony, 117 20 3 oa 
History or THe Unitep States, from the discovery « Juniat Mifflintow Enoch Hor 4 74 40 tion 18 
l 
l 





America to the inauguration of President Lincoln. For [y Rat 61 20 stituti 
the use of schools. Compiled from authentic sources, by Mey Greer cy 91 60 hich 
r > " o« > S W 
William Roberts. Small 12mo 220 pages. Sower, Barnes Jan wl 26 40 , : 
& Co., Philadelphia. 1862 Potte Pik 26 40 ondit 
This unpretending volume has merits far beyond those of Swed 1 44 00 and 0 
. . s t | 1?0 AO P 
the class of school books to which it belongs Its facts are : . “ ; : 2 . . or not 
: : Well irg Charles Uhl 41 60 borg 
well selected and told in clear and simple language. Its ye, Sandy Creek John Adams 129 80 al 
pages are not loaded with those useless details, which, even Washingt tobins William Bailes 93 20 schoo 
when memorized, are never long remembered yet the W ind,N. Hu i Aaron H +: 200 U0 sscer' 
' Youngstow Archibald Fletcher, 40 80 1% 
prominent and leading events of each era are selected wit! Unde 
; . eee : a fy 
judgment and narrated without prejudice Unlike m a tye 


compends of history, the eras nearest our own times are not TO DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS, cessa 


| 1 " . . 5 
overloaded with minor and trifling events ; but a recent ad i te Superintendent ibout publishing a form of - 
mistration occupies no greater space than one near the cou m / ttation 7 t, by Secretaries acting as District oper 
mencement of the series. The work is also illustrated with Suy ent t lesirable to have is as full and purp 
several spirited engravings, and the printer ha ne his ©0! 3 possit sistently with order and brevity in and 
part admirably. On the whole our old friend has presented the a rel matter District Superintendents with 
a good text-book to the profession he so long ornamented wh I the use of a good form, w ifer a favor repo 
and to the youth for whom he has so assiduously labored on D mel! y forwardir a py of it, together as sl 

; - alt : P ee ee “ae ie and 
MentTat Puitosorny: including the Intellect, Sensil Ww y Ark Mall n essary. 
ties and Will By Joseph Haven, Professor Intel Im t to this request will add to the favor re 
tual and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College Boston ceed 
s . oe 


Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington st 1862 
The distinguishing feature of this work, by P: Haver INSTRUCTIONS TO S. P. BATES, AS TRAVELING AGENT 6 
eonsists in including the Sensibilities and the Will, with OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


those commonly treated as intellectual faculties mt HOOL DEPARTMENT, PENN’A., 0 


suc 
‘ : . Harrispure, Aug. 28, 1862 F 

In the general analysis of the subject he dist t ' , 5 cate 
' . ) . \ trs line agent f this De . , 

following modes of mental activity, ‘ ee Sa is Depart Ss. ] 


‘ 9 +} Seat + s11 1 . 
mip I ite V l i ies W ine: 
Tuoveur I t l 


FEELING > t l many inty institutes and other county 
VOLITION meet in educa nal characte f l ble, and to 

He then makes the following more genera , at vive s nstruct thereat on the science and practice of AN 
of the teachir ind the method f imparting instruction in the 
PoWERS OF THE INTELLECT } 


, val branches of learning, as your time will permit and 
PRESENTATIVE 7 itive - , : 

sa aan ee 4 th mstances of each case shall demand You will 

, 0 ua Vemor2 , . . I 

II REPRESENTATIVE 1 of : , , = j i 1 advice and aid in the manage ent of Insti- a) 

2 idea ] ornative ob 

—— (61. Synthetic pie Tee | Sah your nion, will best promote their efficiency by 

. REFLECTIVE v: : “pm ) 


IV. Intuitive. 5 Bia toed ...Ort Co ‘07 a 1 to County Superintendents, Directors and 


Che work is in general very well written, and the posi- 1 A oxpia s of the school law and other ad- 
r . ’ s ; 4 +} rt rrr vu | tiyg i? radgrY tin w 
tions maintained seem to be just Had the author, in vice ‘ 6 periormance 0 r respective 
. ‘ ; ‘ ; +} _ wel onl Ca ar 
stead of stating and combatting or comn ling the @4 servi doing, the general rules of con- P 
— : . . ; ‘ _ +} Santas Smilar nnainé ad in 
opinions of others, confined himself to a stateme fh struc 1dopted 4 the decision on similar points made 
: . +} —" ‘ md $f es - eariae nait a 
own system, he would have made a book better adapted for kepartmen l, if any new cases arise, neither 
. . | | tof boat ee " w 
use in the class-room of the lower grade of students For clear irself nor e decided, you will refer them 
. See wohiaaal : — m 
more advanced classes, however, the course pursued will | | aera nd disposal 
have a greater tendency to awaken thought, and will there . J imine into the educationa ndition of every 
fore be profitable The work is published in e best you shall t the discharge your general BI 
. é , 4} — = 4 a . Pp 
style of the typographic art, refl ng great credit tut ¢ i vate f its common schools, r 
publishing house from which it is issued espe ) grad If you 1 them well ~ 
ud i le you W su notes 
——————— 








be useful to other districts. If you find 


Offic y) it not eff y, you will take notes of the 


i the neans i correc- 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) er Board. Ii find them ungraded, you 
HARRIS iG, Oct l 2 4 y tent ft proy } to the fact, 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED TO SEPT, 1, 1862 t plain statement of its duty in the 
Counties Districts Treasurers Lon f rey it tag d mode of } gradation 
Allegheny West Deer Clark Kissecl S114 ( a ae oe + rt of your 
Richland James Allis l : 
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Columbia, Conyngham, James A. King 61 20 , 


in the towns which you shall visit 


Blk, Ridgeway, Isaane Horton, J: 7 20 
Erie E. Creek & Frank.Frederick Warner 18 80 an os 9 
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ind effects on the community in which they are located ;— 
noting especially the fact whether their course of instruc- 
tion is confined to the branches proper to the grade of in- 
stitution to which they belong; and if not, the extent to 
which each departs therefrom. You will, also, note the 
condition of the buildings and grounds of all Academies 
and other similar institutions, whether in actual operation 
or not, that have received aid and donations from the State, 
and of their fitness for incorporation into the common 
school system as High Schools,—with such facts as you can 
ascertain, touching the probability of such incorporation 
Under this head you will also periodically report the result 
of your enquiries to this Department, for publication, if ne- 
cessary. 

5. To visit every literary College in the State, whether in 
operation or not ; and you will go out of your way for that 
of each, 


purpose. You will make a careful examination 


and note such facts and items of interest connected there- 
with,—in addition to those set forth, in the form of officia, 
report required to be made by them to this Department, 
as shall throw light opon the collegiate system of the State, 
and promote its incorportion into the general State system 
ff education. And you will also make report of your pro- 
ceedings under this head to this Department, at your earli- 
est convenience after visiting each college. 

6. You will, at least once in each month, keep this De- 
partment informed, by letter, of your engagements for the 
succeeding month, so that I may know where to communi- 
Yours very truly, 

Tuo. H. BurRoWEs, 
Supt. Com. Schools 


cate with you. 
§. P. Bates, Es 
Meadville, Crawford co., Pa. 
oo 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 


19. QUESTION Sellers of maps and other matters de- 
sired to be introduced into the schools, are in the habit of 
obtaining the consent of members of the Board to purchase, 
by calling on them separately, at their residences. Are 
such purchases binding on the District ’—Half-Moon Dis- 
trict, Centre co.; and Lawrence District, Clearfield co. 


ANSWER: 


wholly irregular, but extremely dangerous. 


They are not; and this practice is not only 
No contracts 
are binding on the district except those made at the meet- 
ings of the Board, agreed to by a majority of the members, 
and entered on the minutes It is even questionable 
whether a subsequent vote by the Board to ratify a bargain 


made in this irregular manner, will cure the defect. 


20. Question: If persons apply for schools, who are 
suspected of sympathizing with the rebels, would it be pro- 
per to require them to take the oath of allegiance, and also 
to disclaim sympathy with or approbation of the rebellion ? 
—E. Donegal District, Lancaster co. 

Answer: School Directors have no power to administer 
oaths ; nor does it appear proper for them to require the oath 
alluded to, to be taken, even before competent authority. 
The better way is, to permit no person justly suspected of 
disloyalty to come into contact with the youth of the land, 
as a teacher. 

21. QUESTION If a member of the Board of Directors 
joins the army, and is absent from more than two regular 
meetings in succession, in consequence thereof, does this 
vacate his seat ?— Marietta District, Lancaster co. 

Answer: It does. 


restdence or the right to vote in the district, of the person 


Such absence would not forfeit the 


in question ; but it does vacate his seat in the Board of Di- 


rectors. Actual and not constructive presence in the Dis- 


trict and in the Board, is necessary to constitute and keep 





up membership. Otherwise, all the membe rht be in 
the army, and the whole business of the I l i the of 
erations of the schools be suspende¢ eases the 
seat is to be declared va nt ind a ed till the 
next election 

92 QUESTION One of the teachers w s a valid 
certificate and against whom no mpla ther 
ground is made, has been exempted from ving in the 
militia, on the ground of conscientiou against 
bearing arms A number of parents of t d 
ing the school, wish the Board to dismi that a 
count Can the Board do so legally / Distr 
La wcaster co 

ANSWER: The causes for dismissing a are 
competency, cruelty, neglige I Digest N 


CXXXV. Thisis not one of those causes [ Constitu 


tion of the State (Art. VI, Sec. 2 fruarantees exemption 
from military duty to all ‘‘ who conscie1 sly scruple to 
bear arms’’—and are willing ‘‘ to pay an ¢ t for per 

sonal service The te ! y 
exercising a constitutional right in t} I nd how 

ever the majority may differ with hi be pur 

ished for so doing, so long as he is content enjoy it with- 
out attempting to impre his pecul he y 1 
committed to his e: For it is to | 1 at 
the duty of all to defend the country ed the 
general rule, and exemption for conscience sake only the 
exception ; and that therefore oppositior t general 
duty of the citizen is not to be taught the school If 
it be, the Board should correct the evil at 

23. QUESTION A person liable to the one dollar mini 
mum occupation tax, removes from the dist within thirty 
days after the deliv« ry of the Duplicate t llector, and 
leaves no property in the district. Should the collector be 
exonerated ?’—New Wilmington D L, 

ANSWER: Heshould. No person mpelled, by 
process of law, to pay his tax till after demand made by the 
collector and refusal, for thirty days after such demand, to 
make payment. Therefore, as the not legally 
make demand till he had the Duplicate a Warrant in his 
possession, and as this tax payer was out of his reach before 
the end of the thirty d ys, even i the det i had act ially 


been made on the day he received the duplicate, the collec- 


tor is guilty of no neglect He could t possibly have 
compelled the payment 
If, however, the absent tax-payer left property in the Dis 
the collector should not be exonerated; for he should 


have sold the property See No. XL. of t Digest 


trict, 


24. QUESTION 
business and reside in the same Distr 


Two persons are partne the same 


Do they pay two 


occupation taxes of one dollar eac! I I Abing 
ton District, Lazerne co 

Answer: Each pays a minimum oc tax of one 
dollar ; and if their occupation is ed sum which 
will yield more than these two do : e rate the 
District, then the firm pays occupation t by the rate, on 


all beyond the amount which yie l 


OF, QUESTION We have only one f teacher in our 


av. | I 
district In the adj 


ining district i wit! convenient 
distance, there is a district Institute of w h several female 
teachers are members Can our femal I end that 
Institute, under the new law s E D Vorth- 
a m pte fp 
ANSWER Certainly ; and such a « red, will 
be a sufficient and substantial comp! Ly 
26. Question: Last year the colle l not settle up 
his Duplicate. Is it the business of the I d nly of 


the President and Secretery, to bring balance ? 


—Pleasant Dt., Warren 


8 Ee ———— 
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ANSWER lt is the business of the Board to direct 
resolution, the President to bring the 1 sary 1it in t 
name of the district And then it is the duty of the Pre R 
dent to take counsel, and with the a tance S > 
tary, to bring suit on the collect s bond f the 
gave no bond, as is too often tl . 
brought on the Duplicate, or for © a int 1 
and accounted for fe 

27. Question: Are School D te ul D 
for military duty ? Wany D 

ANSWER They are not. See No. XXX D > 
And Directors appointed to fill vaca ¢ are e} i 
same exemption as those who have been elk 

ANSWERS TO TEACH} 

28. QuESTION A teacher was examined a ug 
received a Professional certificat Can tl ) 
another district compel him to be re-examined 
he applies to them for a school ?—Teac/ 

Answer: They cannot compel him; | y i 2 
to employ him unless he agrees to be re-ex wh 
amounts to the same thing 

29. QUESTION Are teachers, in a ul ch ; 
subject to the draft, for military duty 7?—S 

ANSWI They are N her in charg 
not No teachers are exempt, ex ept re f ¢ 
leges, and Professors in Sta Normal Scho " ure 
garded is Professors of C lleges 

ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPE NTEN 

30. QuESTION The Department enj upon t ( 
ty Superintendents the duty of exan i i 
for certificates as tea in t ‘theory 
am at aloss how to perform this duty , N 
dates desire to know what works to study t 
am also at a loss which to designat: T de e informat 
on these points ’__ County Supertnte . 

Answer: It might be sufficient to reply. that 
the duty of the State Superintendent t fford 
tion; and to refer the questioner to N CLIV of the D 
gest, where it is plainly mad the duty’’ of each ¢ nt 
Superintendent to give ‘directions in t Art of 7 I 
ing’’ (the Th ory,) and ‘‘the method th f Pra t 
tice And then it might be added, that 1 e should tal I 
on him the office of County Superintendent, wit it be 
prepared to perform the ‘‘ duty rhis, howev vill 
be insisted on 

It is contended by the best minds that hay 
pied with the subject, that there is a Science of Educatior . 
though it is admitted that this science is not y ully 
veloped,—at least that it has not been presented ir any 
work on Education 

While, however, this is believed to be the case, it does no 
follow, either that there is no correct and successful teach 4 
ing, or that this successful practice of teaching 3 not ud 
rest on correct theory. If the one exist. the other st ex 
ist also. Waiving, then, for this occasion, all diseusion to pl 
the nature or extent of the whole scien f edu 
all its deep seated principles and higl 
t < it has been the intention of the Department to 
fine tl part of the teachers examination I l 
** method ff teachings a comm ech } Tr 
was not deemed that more was dem led I x i 
officer than duty and necessity required t 
than the exercise of common indust ya " 
n prepa r himself for his propo i calling, t ha 
able him to afford 

By the ‘‘ Theory of Teaching,’’ in this limited sen shall 
meant: 1. The correct method of opening and organizing a exper 


Interest 


. a 
th bj i 3 
sreating and sustaining it: 4 
mod rf lucting it; § 


f these points 


ie name and functions of g 

plar I s own guidances 

1 tion to his 

tl it is admitted 

' oft n my be th se of 
380 r Normal School 


and his stat 


in that theory; or his 

| i 1 the theory 

| mn of thes 
the candidate’s ‘* Pra 
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th ity and faithful 


at ¥ r his p a) 
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and of aa 

by ques 
exami 


l listory und he 


rs the result 
ta y | vy and where te 


branch of 


when it ré 
hin the 


tent, that 


because 

In ’ not yet settled 
h th imprimatur f some 
t it, because 
here used 


any State 


hat is needed not one uniform 


of teaching, but to know 


ial vent 1 of action laid 
th nt hools; and 
} xam < hall ascertain 
give them such “‘ directions 
ull be deemed expedi 
then see that it is carr ed inte 
ry of teaching, it is freely 
ind mar them valuable 
ncis 1ethodical and 

ibject Page’s is probably 
partict y the 6th, 7th 
enable t candidate to 

tain fixed views, till his 
xtensi of reading 

il to hi 7 é postition 

ill is th he mast ul 
heory all t leveloped by 
ndent again insists that he 
thers’ knowled at least t 
3 th have « blished, and 


characters of his pupils in the 


ignorance 
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31. QUESTION If I find a teacher, who has not been ex- 
amined and is without a legal certificate, in charge of a 
emmon School,—what amIto do? Shall I require him 
to be examined ; or shall I report the case to the proper 
Board ?—Co. Supt. 

ANSWER: It is not the 


duty of the County Superinten- 


jent to require any one to be examined. His duty is mere- 
y that of examining such persons as shall apply to a Board 
of Directors for employment, in their presence or at their 
request. When, therefore, he finds a person without a valid 
eorlificate in charge of a school, he is not to examine that 
person, but is only to report him tothe proper Board, as 
sn incompetent teacher, under .No. CLV. of the Digest.— 
It will then be the duty of the Board to dismiss such teach- 
er, or forfeit the State appropriation. 

32. Question: A teacher holding a permanent certifi- 
sate has become affected with deafness, to such an extent as 
evidently to cause disorder in the school and impede its pro- 
gress. What course shall be taken ?—Co Supt. 

ANSWER order is 


as essen 


The maintenance of good 
tial to the success of a school as the imparting of knowl 
edge; and any teacher who, from a defect in hearing or 
sight, fails in this particular to such an extent as to prevent 
is in- 
eompetent, and should be so reported to the proper Board, 
under No. CLV of the Digest Most flagrant acts of inju 


tice often result fri 


the due progress of the school, or to cause disorder 





m these defects in the teacher 


33. QUESTION 


Many teachers go into other districts 
than those in which they intend to teach, to be examined, 
in order to avoid appearing before the Board by 
hey really expect t To put an end to this 
practice, will it be px d legal to deliver the certificates 

m takes place, and 


which 
» be employed 
per an 
»the Board before which the examinati 
not to the teachers ?—Co. Supt 
Answer: Wherever this practice is known to prevail, the 
And in all cases, 


the first in- 


mode proposed to prevent it will be proper. 


he delivery of the certificate to the Board, in 


stance, seems to be more in accordance with the intention of 


the law, than its delivery to the teacher Examinations by 


County Superintendents are not for general admission to 


the profession of teaching, but for ‘al admission, and for 


the information of 


the fact that they 


the proper directors. This appears from 


only to examine candidates, ‘‘in the 
presence of the Board of Director 


apply.’’ (Digest No. LITT.) 


cial purpose, the report oO 


to whom they shall first 
Being for this local and spe- 


the 


the result, (that is certifi- 
cate) is to be rendered to the proper Board, that it may 
make its appointments accordingly 

After the appointments have been made in a district, the 
should be 


named in them, whether successful or 


certificates given by the Board to the persons 
not in obtaining 
schools. 

So strictly in accordance with the law is this practice, 
that Superintendents have been instructed not to examine 
any applicants, unless they declare their intention to apply 
for schools in the district in which they appear for examina- 
tion. 

34. QUESTION 
of Boards of Dire 
school purposes 


There are some instances in this county 
‘tors remitting fines imposed by Court, for 
Is this legal ?—Co Supt. 
Not 


mly is it giving away, without authority of law, a portion 


ANSWER: It is illegal as well as most improper. 


of the means of the district for the support of the schools 
These 


are imposed as a punishment on 


but it is obstructing the administration of the laws. 
fines—mostly liquor fines 
ffenders who promote inebriety; and their remission by 
directors actually places the authorities of the school system 


in opposition to the laws for the promotion of temperance. 
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35. QuESTION: Opposite the word N ted during 
the month,’’ in the teachers monthly report sheuld 
be placed ?—the whole number of ] r st me in 
during the month, or only those wl have ! after the 
first day Co. S 

ANSWER: Only puy 1ally zt 
month,—whether they came on the first i 
month The « bje t 1s to ertain, fi nt 
the whole number « pupils in th cho terr 


unting any one tw 


without 


mitted’’ shows this 4 pupil in the school mor and 


coming again this, cannot, with any pr pr said 
be admitted be ng already in the scl ] I I a 
tually admitted each month are put in tl l if thee 
lines are added together monthly till the end 

total number of ad thus | l 

the total number of pupils o1 the roll 
date without counting any one pupil t ter 





here 


fore been done 


36. QUESTION Are County Superinter j Q 
the draft for military duty ( Suz 

ANSWER: They are 
———eEEeEe ——EEEE — 

o. 4 . > 
Original Communications. 
METHOD OF CONDUCTING DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

Happening not long ago to meet 

ie convers } lup | 
| 3 ter th Ss ' th 
{ 1 cle VO c ry ¢ ] l | Ios 
\\ { if y ~ 
1 ¢ h montt I 
] I he i SE l 
nal veh Lol i 
n ( taught | 

] t Ins it \\ 

l ients ol 

tr asked him N 

dhe t] re n 

them ve | i I 

3 wert pelled 

Well then ( i 7 i ( ) 
very profitably spent t] 
pl icing 1 S$] ! n 
ods of te ching t s ( 

it certainly could d ( 
will have that tried. For a comm« I 
it seems too much neglected: and if our 
meetings attr t attention 1 t. a ne 
methods of teachir gy it. Dist ly e- 
done some good.” 

To he Ip that director out of h r ind 
others who ma pe ] r) d ud, i 
propose to offer a few pr: 

rHOGRAPHY AND THE M S 

The purpose for which we learn 1 3 indi 
cated by the etymology of the word O phy 
Orthos-—richt. & G n) | It 
3 not to be al ] J 

. in l clas h cl ] i , 
teacher to pronounce it so plainly that 1 in 
not help spelling it right; but to writ 
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eorrectly such words as one needs to use in any « 
piece of writing that he may have occas 1toO ma I 
This is the need, this the end that we m ib to 


attain | 


What are the means that we can mal i 
will most surely contribu WwW) 
plan of teaching, what methods tion 
make a reght writer ? : 

The method forms rly pursued was } yo . 
and the words in the spelling bo \ , = 
according to ending, number of syllal m 
like sound similarly spelled,—as tl 
ed. ter, &c.: the scholars bei! v arrang 
upon the floor and spell ng for } ] 

Much opposition. has been m he 4 
oral spelling, and the old fashioned spelling book. It 


is asserted that a pupil may learn to spell or 


SCHOOT 


JOT 


RNAL 


and still not be able t write | ! t 
prac tical business writing: tl | 
when words of like orth Dp! a me 1 
gether, but may at the same time bi t ori 
errors when having to spell words promis sly ar : 
ranged, as in ordinary us¢ 
A persistent warfare has a 
upon the old system, and 
pe sed. by throwing aside the pe 1] I ( | : 
and using for spelling exercises 
words as they occur in an ordina S 
without classification as to end 
syllables, and of writing the we Wy 
ing them orally Ri 
In the first pla we n 
t that a} on who can 
ible to write words cor Is 
wh his shi ul 1 be the i yy be 
1 W | th th pen or §s WW i 
rans, t 1 mental ] it 1 
ither l I} estabdlisi It 
proce is th rst \\ 
Wh her; t} ( } r 
ed by ( ul or writte spell Y, 18 I ( 
exam d 
lod id his we must ¢ is l SECURIN( 
¢ i¢ th In d ( lita I i 
the « t mental process, that is t 
cession Of letters lor spelling a w ( 
to be an absolute t of the m 
son, ¢ cept in tl Case h naitel l | 
n t | equiread by I ( a 
mind upon a principle of associatic \ Of | 
tion of our knowledge acquired in early y c b 
and retained upon this prin iple. It is1 
of conscious reason or a voluntary act ol the mem ve tI d 
ory, but a sort of instinctive spontaneous retent n i—by 
of a mental process. useful and sav 
Now this is a legitimate action of the mind. The | of all the youth 


Creator has established this law of ax quisition, and 
make | h 


we must not disregard it. The more use we 


a 
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i encent, the 


ilts than 


ir schools—by 


early and copiot 


| by inducing 
the future mothe 
This general 


desideratum, and 
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most importance. It is not at all attainable by force 
or by rebuke, yet I have seen it secured completely 
and delightfully in several schools. 

All real 


ask how this was done; 


teachers who are not in the secret, will 


for it is as natural to such 
teachers to wish to see every little face “present,” 
as it is to the children themselves to see every chick 
around when the morning feed is scattered. 

The pleasant method that proved completely suc- 
cessful in these cases, is simply the taking advant- 
age of childhood’s avidity for sight-seeing and hand- 
ling. 
hear stories of the distant, are the supreme delights 
of childhood ; the 


one and all, come early to see a feather, or an ore, 


To see shows. to handle new objects, and to 


and in these schools little ones, 
or a caterpillar and its butterfly, or a siphon, or now 
and then, how to make a square or an ellipse, 01 
what to call a line, or a gas, or a salt. 

The best of this is, that the pleasure enjoyed by 
teacher and scholars excites parental interest, and 
opens all avenues to instruction so wide, that the at- 
tainment of a good share of useful knowledge is at 
once as good as secured to every pupil, and bars are 
put up against idleness and vice by early preoccu- 
pation of the mind. 

But many a 
shall I get these 


he has at his evening seat Paley’s Natural Theology 


teacher will sigh and say, “ where 


objects to be seen and handled?” If 
with Paxton’s plates, he will see into large fields of 
Let Hitcheock’s 


and if it excites 


illustration. Geology be called in, 


some sighs over things too far 


away, an offer through the’ Journal of small speci- 


mens of such ores, coals, chrystals or fossils—“ the 
medals of creation”—as his own locality affords, will 
bring ready exchanges of such as are peculiar to 
other rocks. A few specimens will suggest much 


I 
talk. Atinstitute sessions, exchanges of books, &c. 
ean be made, and the experiments and questions of 
the 
st others without end for the school. 


child, is 


exciting, 


seience which usually enter into proceedings 
there, will sugge 
an animal 


L do not 


tapturous above all,.to a 
show; even the pictures are and 
know any small books in whic h the families of beasts 
are so profusely, variedly, and truthfully delineated 
as in Willson’s Third Reader, published by Messrs. 


e fourth and fifth readers, are birds 


Harper. In tl 


and fishes in as great variety, with the wonders of 
the vegetable world, of man’s own structure, and of 
the physical sciences. As Readers solely, perhaps 
the first 


they begin so naturally, and almost secure good 


and second books deserve most, because 
reading at once, by the manner of compelling at- 
A look at pages 41, 66, 
will illustrate this. 


tention to the proper tones. 
111, 122 of No. 2, 

References to previous volumes of the School 
Journal and to page 16 of the present volume, for 
articles on the use of Natural History, &c. in Com- 
mon Schools, will afford much aid; and thus, dear 
teacher, 


O’er wayward childhood thou wilt hold firm rul 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces 


AL. nine CO... A 
ee 


THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 
An Object Lesson—For a District Institute. 


In the judicious remarks of 8S. P. B 1 the Au 
cust number of the Journal, the w serves. in 
his instructions on institutes In} prepara- 
tion to lecture or give a lesson, end ») make it 
as simple and definite as poss this enc 
use diagrams, drawings and appal y ca 
where it is possible to make th ib] if 
you can invent or procure som tt of appa 
ratus, that will illustrate an portant principle 


spare no pains in ¢ ptaining it 


1 


Reflecting on the above vi 2 Was sug 
gested of an object lesson for a 'T' s’ Institute 
Suppose that an arrangement | 1 made that 
one of the association shall com: é 1 to illus- 
trate an “important princip! n? it its 
next meeting. In other words, I been 
appointed to rendé miliar to t he Cen- 
tre of Gra /, ol any D dy ( ( hodies 
which are so connected that 1 to 
any part the whole will be n { a { the 
hour has arrived in which the exer ulled for 
as indicated by the ¢ 

he membe cta 
tion produces the lowing irl 
igig top, a toy ki t] " 
LOY wagon, a i l i} I 
When these toys and accompa 
exhibited, not 
nature of som ot 1 S 
to be given. H mmen ! 
ing on the teachers present t first 
named instrums a perp | Ul 
course, the pron on 
every one know t first b h 
bility. The op 
cular motion, : very chile l 
lem has been s We w 
of S. P. B. re l d 
discussion at tl ( lusic 
now naturally b the comm«e nd 
the sake of variety. it is bs may 
sometimes take t] urse 
men: One of t teachers ret e thing 
called for has been dons iowledges 
the fact; but queries “ what | do with the 
Centre of Gra‘ ] seen that 
the lecture has already taken 1 S. 
sion; and, if the parties do not arrive at the truth 
it will not be for want of earnest 1 animated dis- 


cussion ! 
Our Sawyer is next introduced, standing 


edge of the teacher's desk. At first he 
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less, as he should be, in order to show how he is. civil off thor rd to some, the priestly 


balanced on the Centre of Gravity. But a vibrat haracter ms t re nominal than real, as in- 
nage is at | divi i irded priests whil in office, are 


motion is pre sently given, and the little 
once seen very busily engaged in severe exercis met ttr I lers, and again become lay- 
[t will, in this case be easily seen, that the s t | men ol ‘ he nu of cardi- 
} 


of this simple contrivance consists in the whole | nals tion of th val sts sent out by Our 
weight of the figure resting upon a single point; and | >a ted 1 dall y may be 
that point is the Centre of Gravity and of motion | ! yt "O} lutely, without trol ; 
also. ‘This figure will evidently give rise to diseus seldom complete 
siona: nd, if we mistake not, in the questions and \\ t rr ( ‘ linal-chamber Or 


answers presented, more truth will be elicited 


may often be found in a t, formal lecture ! “ ) oe banger 
\ r » 4 } . nite f 
, } = } / ‘ ¢ 
We may now have brought forward the toy wag 1 
‘ ‘ , . . P ‘ , 2 essor Kiven then 


7 


with the nelined plan icross which tl ir 


drawn,—and first, with a load not rising above se : : — : ty 
body of the vehicle. ‘This, with its load, now moves y - , “ ; : a r . 
without danger of over-setting. Let us next ry ; . 
the load. so as to retain the same weight, while a — 

l I > r 849, 9 


portion of the bulk rises considerably above the top 
of the wagon. Th with its contents Is sor 


ly overturned, and a most important practical 


. : , " ) \ | ‘ ¢ nS 
is. at the same tim exh hited how ne he Bi \ 10 Nun 
= ' } ) R { ti ‘ ( here com. 
able philosophical principles are connected with our si om 
H : . , t wed to | profess 
daily mechanical operations. I 
: , P that |] b 1 bap 
These principles illustrating the importa 
I i } g b 
Cent bie neee ss : , ‘ i } thi y the 
entre { Gravity, in m ANSI may D ‘ 
, : b. } t wh Ln) ¢ e} on 
out, either synthetically or analytically . , 
= me . . Li mr " ive ~ 
convention as I have here supposed; and 
I < ondu dt inivers! 
modes of illustrating philosophical truths n 
: ‘ \ mentary s ols.— 


be vari d to advantage we needa I be t 


to the exact proeess. provid r tf} ime 
tpi ! . 1 | r lr} dM rata.— 
the lecture shall be punctually observed, an — , 
I . tT} i yA r | t} vw ittenad- 
all us¢ le d ScuSSIONS be treated as rrele i 


Bucks co., Sept. 10th, 1862 Huma 
l \ ty of B ‘ he lest and most 
oe : 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS—NO, 3. ae P 


ided in 1119, and 


I gna 1s ( he n- 

PONTIFI STATES Ar L elu y =a la 4 4 n] ‘J h ad 

| 4 = ‘ ca ut 

rind, 17,210 square miles,—population 3,00 i n ts eries of } r and 
number to a square mile, 174—proportion of | music, 1 lil with 


lation under instruction, probably 1 to 1000. N th 00 volumes 
provision is made for general education he com- | , ’ nts binets of natural history 
pendium of the seventh census of the | { ~ { : | ; garden. one of the 
ina foot note, page 154, shows, that i Papal ' Mh, iniversity of Px @ was 
States, when the population was 2 I5,UUYU, Ol 


newspapers were printed the fadis ties of E 
According to Lippincott, pag 
? 


ernment of the Papal States, is of a very peculiar | cases uny of its noble palaces are 


kind, not easily reducible to any of the general-| oy the are witho either 
iy! nized forms; though, in it ea yr jeatul d The } i ! not one-fourth 
it ) elective monarchy. The sovi n who bears | « ts { ra here are here a public 
the name of Papa or Pope, must be, : he time of | o { Palazzo del Magis- 
his election, a cardinal-priest, and is or life | ¢ mal lent works by the lead- 
by his fellow cardinals, who const ie what ail- pa ft I 1: aschool of medi- 
ed the Sa d College and must be all } ests, ‘ spl | @ publi prary con- 


The hierarchical principle thus dis] d is not |} 100 1 900 manuscripts, the 
confined to the higher offices, bu continued se of Ariosto and Tasso.” 
throughout the whole series—the priesthood being Under t ne of Este, it was the capital of a 


an indispensable qualification for the tenure of any yvereign duch dp sed one of the must pol- 
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ished courts of Italy.” Here Calvin, Marot, and 
other prominent and eminent reformers found re- 
fage from persecution. 

The university of Camerino is of the second order, 
and was founded in 1727. Theology, philosophy, 
and medicine are taught in the university of Mac 
rato. 

Of the Pontifical States, Rome.-—once the haughty, 
proud, and domineering metropolis of the world,—is 
the capital and the seat of the Papal hierarchy. 
The history of this city is so thoroughly absorbing, 
so majestic, so replete with variety and vicissitude, 
and so greatly instructive to the literary student, 
that, although not wholly relevant, our readers will 
pardon us for glancing a moment or two thereat. 
Rome was founded by Romulus, 750 years before 
Christ. In the days of its glory, the population 
amounted to two or three millions. It had 150,000 
houses, independently of the mansions of the nobil 
ly; also 420 temples dedicated to pagan dieties 
This being the case, it was, as we very natural]; 
may suppose, wholly abandoned to idolatry and s 
perstition ; yet, from out the darkness of this moral 


chaos, she shone resplendent in arts and arms—ow1 


ed no superior—had no superior—was MisTREss of 


the world. 


Ancient Rome’s most celebrated, classic, and cul- 
tivated age was that, reaching from the dictatorship 
of Sylla to the establishment of Augustus, and end 
ing a few years anterior to the birth of Christ. 

At this period, she stood unequalled in elegance: 
and taste; she presented to the world the most ex 


so much 


quisite models of sculpture and painting ; 
so, that they yet remain the models of our times; 
and she will continue to be the Artist’s Mecca for 
ages yet to come. 

Her literary magnificence, splendor, and renown 
were, in some measure, the fruits of her perfidy to 
the thousand Achwan deputies whom she scattered 
over the republic, and held in captivity 17 years. 
Before this occurrence, husbandry and war had re 
ceived the special attention of the Roman people ; 
but, through the influence exerted on the popular 
mind by those Greek scholars, (of whom Polybius 
was one,) the whole republic yielded to a love of 
literature, and “ schools for the study and exercises 
of rhetoric and eloquen e. became in a short time so 
frequent, that scarcely a Roman youth was to be 
found who would engage in any other avocation ; 
and public museums, libraries, and collections of 
valuable curiosities of all kinds,” sprang, with dream- 
like rapidity, into existence, and that too, by de- 
spoiling Athens of her monuments of Grecian art 
and learning ; by laying a vandal hand on the treas- 
ures of Syracuse, “leaving,” in the language of Livy, 
“nothing to the wretched inhabitants, but their walls 
and houses ;” by ransacking Spain and Africa; by 


levying base and exhaustive contributions on Mace- 


don and Lacedaemo C‘artha 
by transplanting into the R 
ble and extensive libra 


‘ But,” says Mason Good 


was nevertheless, best to be ‘ 
self; and Romans, though tl 

could not equally Lransy 

that produced them A the 


} y "~e ? ; ) 
ne richest ornaments 


or vinal constitutiol and ¢ 

protec tion, had still to boast 1e1 
scholars. Eye 

sation, was a living lecturé 

tion. Here was the venerab ( 

unfolded his sublim« myst 

tudes ! here the awfu 


had anatomized the pring 


1 1 > 


and action; here the fore! / 

stately as its founder: an 

and winding walks of th 0 I 
which he d eated the orig 

and inculcated tranquility 

Homer had g, and Apelles } : 
cles had drawn tears of t i 
fired the soul to deeds 

venge. Th S 

glorious, dignified ‘efi 

still existin ul 1.tnen 


ph rs to | 


days and her most | 
this city. the t] 
Lng the | Ol Li) \ ul 


sent for education 


tains rathe Ln I 1 rivi 


th of 
th of he 
overthrow b the Goths 


shunnip tine 


embracing the DARK, OR MID : 
well as her revival of letté 

of Leo X. we ask, wl 

her Christian superiorit I 


markable and celebrated 


nificence and splendor. but for t mer 
greatness. She abounds i ry 
institutior + +} heat of 

first rank. is the Univer 

prin ipal Unive ties in Tt 

in Europe. It occupies at a "e 


from designs of Michael A1 


ors and is attended b 


professors are paid | 
tures are gratuitous | 

ing is occupied by the > B ’ 
which 11 professo ) \ 

lecture on Seulptur ' ] 
with the fine arts: « the third l 
of Engineer Att ad to tl} i- 
brary and museum ; 1 depend pon it, though 
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ata considerable distance, is a botanic gard id 
joining the Salviati Palace in the Trastevere. 

The other chief Colleges are the Roman,—founded 
by the Jesuits, with a rich library and museums of 


natural history and antiquities, and the coll 


the Propaganda,—in which natives of India, Abys 
inia. Armenia, and Greece are instructed. ‘The 
printing office attached to this establishment | ch 
n oriental types, and has furnished fine specimens 
of typog raphy in many languages. Besides 1 
above, there are English, Irish, Scotch, and 17 other 
colleges 

In the institution of the Ripa Grande, one thou 
und children are instructed in arts and trades ; and 
there are numerous schools of painting, sculpture 


and architecture. The principal academies are that 


lled D’ Arcadia, one of the oldest and most cele 
brated in Europe; the Academy of Natural Hist: 


with an observatory; and the academies of 
Archaeology, the Tiberina, and others 


Next to that of the Vatican, the chief pub! 


ology 
he Casanatense, in the Convent of Miner 
the 


with 84,820 printed volumes and 2945 manuscripts 


ries are t 


ith 120,000 volumes, and Angelica library, 


Besides the museums of the Vatican and the Capito 
t iD ib! collections comprise museums ol uti 
n natural history, mineralogy, antiquities, and 
sics; and there are numerous and valual 
olle ‘ 
The i gent reader will not fail to ol V 


educational establishments cd: 


benefit the masse 


ullv or d tly 3s or poore! 
( here are, indeed, s me eiementa 
t but “the instruction imparted [a 
I r order ;:” and within a circuit I ) 
Rome, not 80 many as | in 100 « 
LakR m, quoted in the Archives du ( 
At 1 we should not feel astonished 
I Italy, popular education | 
{ d too. The authority just given, a 
Lombardy, from 30 to 40 per ) 
read: in Piedmont, from 20 to 30 
() » ZU, \ report ot the inspects 9 
iis, shows that in the province of N 
1.845 communes, (townships, mun 
h 846 have neither schools n 
struction whatever rhe wh p 
that province is 6,500,000, of who 67 
receiving any education; that is vild 
( (} SOUIS, 
Let return to Rome. When the popu 
i t city was 154,000, only 3 newspapers wi 
printed rhe poletrcal history of Rome is replet 
vith lessons of grave instruction; but, in a paper of 
this nature, a review thereof would not be strictly 


Yet we think it not traveling from our 


way to relate a few of the occurrences which have 


legitimate. 


lately transpired there, and ultimately may lead to 
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the Inauguration of principles calculated to change 
the lot of all Italians. In 1848, Count Rossi, the 
Pop me 1 { vas assassinated: this was 
followed by an uprising of the people, and an insur- 
rect he 15th November. On the 24th the 
Po) / lisqr In 1849, universal liberty 

AS | ed; a publican form of government 
¢ i, and Pi declared d sted of all 
{ iil} pows I was of short duration 
vra med legions overturned 
r of things, and still hold possession of 
Ron 

I’) in idea, | ever, 18 still ng; but 
he W ( ] the result 

J. C. Exvurs 
\ xford, Ad {wq., 1862 


JOHN SMITH. 
Part Second—Family Expense 
John Smit ead . good fellow, a 


be no na 


s 
| tells a 
commu- 
s from the pre- 
irs to hear, but un- 
whole 
neerns 
l am 

a year. I havea 
You 
rt t wards 
| makes up 


~ }) 


le tries 


ike tie id i the year 
it to my 
i large 

the ex- 
y lary.— 

N \ I Cis impe e to save 
nth, witha 
quisite 
ou, the 
ly too, 
on, will 
1 which 
on 


ses of 
, (my 


vd t is to carry a family 


1859, as fo ws 


f \ i la - . $100 00 
I . 29 50 
I 60 75 
265 12 
175 00 
$630 37 


no provision, 





Hence the im- 
ig on the salary I receive 


and again have | petitioned the ‘ powers 





it 





that are ordained of God,’ for an increase of salary, 
pointing out the necessary out-goes of my family; 
but, a plague on my deafness, I have been given to 
understand that the only bar to my promotion is a 
want of hearing. or, in a word, deaf-dumbness. The 
‘powers that be,’ say further, that the instances are 
very rare, in which deaf mutes attain to a perfect 
command of language, and are thereby qualified for 
Of all the hearing 


teachers of whom I have any knowledge, not one 


teaching a more advanced class. 
can write more gracefully and profoundly on the 
education of mutes, than Mr. Jacobs, of Kentucky, 
and Prof. Talbot, of Ohio. The trustees of the 
Kentucky school under the care of Mr. Jacobs, pay 
the mute teachers on very liberal terms,—in fact, 


the difference between the wages of the hearing and 


deaf teachers in that school is only $100; the for- 


mer get $1000, the latter $900.” 


Here IL interry 


I 


ted my friend by saying, “ yet 
John, by the last report of the Kentucky school, 
just received, it appears that Mr. Jacobs, or rather 
the trustees of that school, have elevated the deaf 
teachers in the social platform, by abolishing all dis- 
parity of salary in the school. Hurrah for Ken 
tucky !” 

John Smith resumed: “I had almost forgotten.to 
place in the ranks of these glorious folks, Mr. Kerr 
of the Missouri school, and Mr. Gallaudet, of the 
Columbia school, both men in whom is no guile, so 


‘hers is concern d. Mr 


far as injustice to mute te: 
James G. George, editor of the Richmond, Kentucky, 
Messen: 


souri school as being the best in the United States, 


r, himself a semi-mute, speaks of the M 


» to teachers in the matter of remu- 
neration, he having been employed as a teacher there. 


Prof. Denison f the Columbia school, a semi-mute 


as regards just 


in a letter written last spring, talked of Mr. Gallau 
det as if he were the best manin the world. O, how 
I love to see mute children of a larger growth lavish- 
ing their tender affections on their princip: 
“T have already told you of the defeat Mr. Carli: 
suffered in the battle of tongues at Jacksonville, ] 
One of those teachers,—the one who said, *‘ [ had 
a child of my own that was deaf and dumb, I would 


not want it at any time in its course of study to be 


under a deaf and dumb teacher, and especially on 


| 
who had not advanced, as it were, out of that deaf 
and dumb condition in which they were born,’ it 
up poor Carlin in detail. The teachers knelt. every 


ys ] 


man of them, at the shrine of self-interest. Th 


consented to teach the deaf-dumb for the considera- 
tion of a thousand dollars a year: but, : soon as 


they saw efforts making in certain quarters to place 
their less favored fellow men on the same footing 
with themselves, up they rose in a rage, and swore 
and swelled until they were ready to burst. Swore 
did I say? Ay! 


own that was deaf-dumb, I would not want it at any 


[ say that ‘if I had a child of my 


time in its course of study, to be under a mute 
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teacher,’ is equivolent to cur Him W ho saith, 
“thou shalt not curse the d Who among those 
teachers had read Swift's ‘ Battle he Books.’ Not 


to ha read this most celel | Swiit’s works, 


cal or out place ! if ia ne com 
municat s of the teache1 I dumb 
which I hs ve seen i pr | r uding 


those of Me ¢ Jacobs a | i deficient 


in the rt ot enlivening ntness 
of style a dry 1b t. il i pon the 
moral ed tion of the di Bu y wish 
he de i-du dt ) m lust al- 
low an adequate s: lary ( I Nit range of 
their rights, as members of t ( n ty Out 
with their everlast tal] e moral 
conditior of t] l tes y i L associ 
ates are kept at ’] Why not let 
the deaf teach ) 11d ti y that the 


hearing teacher 1 \ W ee our 
hearing ( ut Vil ndor, as why 
Bu \ { ) enjoy 
( f cit hip t reat an extent 


( 

My | t usand 
’ year | | th 1 eive the mm, 
for I tl actual salary 
would y bly t iall beer 
of m My wif ho |} Y 1 native of 


for sham ) me! y A t to have 
a thousand, ce ‘ ng 1 y life.— 
Hay yi I ta { { w that 
my heari! t m Did 


they know it, 1e with 


dint a sad 
sight. J ding 
nto d as- 
S/ | v ( y hich 
m} d? 





s other expenses. At New York Insti- 
tution, I think they live w they use up only 
about two dollar’s worth of 2 ries for every dol- 
Why should you need ten dol- 


lars worth of groceries for every dollars worth of 


lar’s worth of flour. 
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a) . A m i] ous f end sug eo + th it 
is grocery Db ides turtle soup and « 
. if ve acquired a taste for su 
u I iCal ( ou d Vt { ri vy \ 
a ti | 
y M Burnet lost his hearin am I p ‘ 
wl termined him to appl himself to ‘ 
ual Lady at ali events and | nder all circumst Viv W 
I have learned that while plodding behind the pk u 
+ was his custom to feed his mind on lessons wh : P 
the evening were selected for that purpost He h ‘ 
W once employed as assistant teach the N 
Vork Institute. He lives in the vicinity of Ne | 0 
N. J ind supports himself a id fan j by the f { c 
| ywn industry From his produ 
that it not be long before he will becor : 
f the first magnitude in tl epublic of t { 
ir as deaf-mutism 1s conce ned.) should he ; 
» apply himself to stud) as CLOS is y i 
lon In his case, it will be se Not he 
’ wea. 
But to retur! Lf st g " 
if my triena tea he ho, b t underat = 
much experin ol y ite . 
= i * 
The author of the ‘Tales of the Ly L) 
and Poer quoth he ves, move Lh Mi 
bel n th ountry, « t se the ot t ¥ 
c trym ill of that and nothing ke H 
to tl nat I spend without limit L ce \ 
m™m knowledg that if l g ll pnt I () 
ve I loes, L will accomp h a positiv ( : 
ll \ ( e. of S400 a ¥i but 
city, where I must ‘pay as I go,’ I ca } 
ex) iitul V hin th 1easure i tT : r \ 
though 1 sa very Ph < for eco! N y ¢ 
0 i m i ciat tea ers (aca 
; 7 ; ' , exnens » 4 
ouid a ord in rder Lo p ) ! 
f decently. J. R. B frie mM} 
se of turtt soup ind vines 1 ' 
or | Bl S soul, he know I ! 
1 the enormous expenses for eat 
r nect that a married man with 
vear, can, to imitate the phr 
wav along the crowaed | ‘ 
W Oo is ne 4S ( pen l 
deb lld prove one i ow who doe 
Ww | We mv ad. g y 
( yi me three } nds of 
i ch eCacnu sO 1 ( 
( WW l nave eX aed ( - \ 
alone | have been times 
price « r rose to 50 cents a pound. 1 
§ m ol itter, eX} ‘ I 
nea ) pol l Th pr | r 
al too high ) iit po I 
year teacher with a family, I assur " K 
} eat encha | y 
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rule, standing, as they do, ‘alone in their glory. undoubted affecti | 3 1 
According to a statement in the Chicago Tribune & | suggestions of exX- 
Press, the hearing teachers, present at the conven- | amine, t 

tion in question, (who, with one or two exception, | enduring d 0 iat 
were an unit against the deaf teachers,) were ‘de- | fectio ‘ | Oo 

voted, heart and soul, to a cause where ambitionand the intensit d 

the hope of Amsrrion must be abandoned.’ This is Che mat 


all mock tenderness about the sanctity of brotherly not met 


love . ans Ping ( Sirk 

I have plied the tedious task of instruction for a mind also, 1 cu 
the last twenty-five years, but 1 have accumulated iting. coml that h 
y +} ri ae - . Pawt 4 eA ‘mi . ; 
10othinge to secure comfort to my declining vears. nT d« 

They say | must work at half-price, because | s indeed blesse¢ at S. 
am deaf-dumb ; but when I go to make a purchase, Tor the right 





the y expect full pay and decline to abate a single | duties Ll 
cent from their usual charges for their goods, not- | highest m 
withstanding my deaf-dumbness.” Moreove many as 
Jos—Tue Jersey Mut sen I te ‘ ind 
September, 1862 ordet 
oe , = 7 
IMPORTANCE OF THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMAN. oy 
(CONCLUDED.) 1d to 

I aver, secondly High mental cultivation in - | dir t col 
mar, comport well with her posetre nmns ety, he y ; ‘ 

Woman is designed by her Maker to be, not the bh] | turn n 
servant of man; this her fragile frame forbids: not | , : } 
merely an attractive toy, to amuse his leisur: hours : he insipic d e hirt P empty 
this, her rational powers and her exalted capacities | },,, 4, qd. athens a nf 
forbid. No! Woman is designed to be the compan- | ; ¢..4 4) ; ‘ 
ion of man; his friend; his counsellor in difficul-| ....4 . 
ties through life ; his comfort in affliction ; his solac J “ge none 
in the hour of pain at all times;—as well as his se q 
charmer in the season of youthful ardor, and the ob- puts « ani . 
ject of his fond pride in the period of prosperity Ne “ 
and of joy. To prepare woman for this, the most|,, | ee bet adit a 
endearing of all offices,—the friend and counsellor | , soaenlse ee a pery ' 

themselves, ho r to the is | delight t 
of man,—her nature, as woman, admirably tends. Her pre ta 
fertile genius, her active fancy, her calm self-posses- i 
, ‘ . ; Nor, thirdly—d ! l é- 
sion and native sweetness of temper, seem conferr-| oo.) At a f 
essarily U 
ed upon her with special reference to this, her high | per domestic sph 
destiny : so that man, when exhausted by fatigue It is. as ev % 7 one kn iection 
and harassed with cares, may be met, in the secure | goainst th ea educat ashi unfits 
retreat of his home, with an ever ready smile to | ¢pem for their future appro} es in the fami- 
rally his sinking spirits, and with warm affections, |}, What is the us he me ¥ tuffing the 
ever fresh, never failing, to fill his heart with peace ; | heads of mv daughters witl wning ? Will 
to the end that, in the repose of gratified affection, | ;; make them more indust the household. 
he may have time to renew his powers and repair his | more dutif sider 
energies for the efforts which a return to the bustle | ate as wiy y a8 ( Will 
of life will demand. Latin or Greek help tl better aller thy 

True it is, in these premary duties of woman, her | family affairs? Will y: thematics ible them 
own womanly qualities of gentleness, good sense, | to bake a better pudd Or will your French and 
and affection may suffice her, without much learn- music qualify them the b to manage the dairy 
ing. But, when we consider that man is a being not | rear the poultry, or gove St 1? I ad- 
of warm passions merely, but active intellect also, | mit that th ure | y ol tions, and proposed 
it is plain, that in the companion of his leisure, in- | jn a verv hom y mann But l is that 
telligence and information are required, no less than | these objections are fre t iphantly 
gentleness: so that her suggestions, whether of ad-| urged. And yet, in the very ti t of the ob 
vice, encouragement or remonstrance, may be re- jections the grounds of it a ¢ 
ceived, not only with indulgence, as springing from It does not follow that a juirement, which 
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jualify ts possessor to periorm cert: 


er than would be ck ne without it, m 1 ( 


disqualify for their perfor: 


agriity to the mast head,—nor to tak i 

to furl the sails more expe ditiously or more neatly k 

but certainly, he will not perform thes 

mon duties of a sailor the wo for his being a g 


singer. ‘T 


he lad who makes the best kit 


it the most dexterously, will not, on rs 
be able to swim the better: but neither will h W 
the worst In like manner, even should it] 
ceded, that a highly cultivated mind in womar 
not render her a better housekeeper, ! ; 
that it will not necessarily render her a w 
There is nothing in literary attainments 
8) knowledge, that needs interfere with tl 
sition of knowledge on any, n the most pr 
Bsubje t. or with any, even the most home ly or t! . } 
domestic duties. A knowledge of the ancient ; 
ics will not prevent a | from bein a is 
stres nor will an ac Linta th chemist | 
mathemat spoil her judgment in the com P 
of aha or in the preparation of a cup of 
or of tea A woman who car appreciate th 
ties of Shakspeare.—who can conve1 thy v 
Frer h. and pe rhaps paint fl wer we 1] and I ii 
nature, may prove able to set b e you a 
palatabl a cake as delicate—and a pu 5 Fae 
deliciou and she may, moreoy superints 
ward! with as much skill and good tast 
would another whose highest accomplishm 
eeeds not the perusal of Glass’s ¢ y l 
Complete Hous keepe r Pru may be, tl oe 
ng the time spent in literary pursuits, a 
form a dislik r the homely duties of hous 
ing ; just as many a young m t college cer 
as a n for honest labor But this : 
cessary result of attention t irl 7 Tl 
springs, not from the na/u f learnis bt 
want of proper su] utend f 
the of its acquisition Chis unl ) 
folloy from study, but fron | 
ner nit | ued Any per 
Ve to dentary | 1 I 
gr r lor continued labor ] 
the tomed, during the } 
lal { mm and 1 
sul t dislike it 3 Ww 
ea ted for it i | 
witt ructors and cuardiar 
Li dents be taught to re d ! 
ol a h | t au ‘ V 
or however fat t r 
honorab n all d let practice 
cept d tl dith W ] } | 
of bot! ces, be customed to pn rm daily. a 
recrea from their ( ! | h . 
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and she will therefore, after a little practice, act 
more discreetly, with more confidence and with more 
eertainty of success. 

But fifthly 
feelings, and gives dignity to character : 


Intellectual cultivation refines the 
It is not 
denied that there have been persons of great learn- 
ing, who yet were harsh of temper and coarse in 
manners. the 
result of their learning, but it clung to them in spite 


Such coarseness, however, was not 


of their learning. If, with all their learning these 
persons were coarse, much more repulsive would 
they have been, had they been illiterate as well as 
eoarse! The truth is, the more the mind—the spirit- 
ual part- 
mere animal part of our nature subjected and re- 


is cherished and cultivated, the more is the 
strained, and mind predominates over matter;—while 
the very exercise of the mental powers which is in- 
volved in study, and the multitude of new and in- 
teresting thoughts continually presented for reflec 
tion, contribute directly to enlarge the mind, liber- 
alize the views, soften the feelings, and give dignity 
to the very manner, and often grace to the move- 
ments. In a course of judicious reading, in any lan- 
guage, so many ennobling thoughts are met with, so 
many exemplifications occur of the excellence of 
virtue, of the miserable tendency of vice, and so 
many proofs are presented of good and evil com- 
mingled in every human character,—that a well in- 
formed person can hardly fail to become, it theory 
at least, a friend to virtue, an admirer of the amia- 
ble as well as of the noble, and patiently tolerant of 
the imperfections incident to humanity; while, in 
such a person, the consciousness of enlarging knowl- 
edge, and of correct principles strengthening their 


or 
Ss 


hold on the heart, will insensibly give dignity to the 
eharacter, and refinement to the feelings, and conse- 
quently to the manners also, This is, unquestiona- 
bly, the tendency of liberal studies. 
erous, so noble of purpose, so self-sacrificing for the 
benefit of loved ones, so tolerant to the imperfec- 
tions of acquaintances, so courteous and so kind to 
all, (as if from the exuberant fountain of happiness 
within) as a well educated and well disciplined youth, 
of either sex, before the mind is 
the heart hardened by contact with the selfishness, 
Who so pro- 


verbially mild, guileless and unsuspecting, as the 


duplicity and ignorance of the world ? 


hard student, when emerging from the halls of sci- 
It 


is knowledge that fosters the nascent germ of virtue, 


ence, to mix, for the first time, with the world ? 
and gives majesty to the very look! And in woman, 
(all other things being equal,) superior knowledge 
will confer superior ‘dignity of appearance, gentle- 
It 
certain, the insensible influence of conscious worth, 


ness of disposition, and grace of manner. is the 
eombined with the possession of abundant resources 
for thought and for conversation, and a consequent 
reliance, modest yet firm, upon her own powers, that 
produces this most attractive result. 


Who so gen- | 


contaminated. and | 
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Hence. sixthly Hiah cultdvat 
Suse s new charms into the rntere 
It is a humiliating reflection, that tf hich 
rational, so much that is frivol he so- 
ciety gathered around woman, ever the } hy 
liant circles While most men | es on 
a chivalrous devotion to the fa 
their actual intercourse with wome t them as 
rational, considerate and sensib ye heir 
conversation is too often made uy mpl 
ments and fulsome flattery, varied only by s boast 
ing, mingled with allusions to the t r 
perhaps, with quotations from enti! ul 
poetaster ‘l'o sit down by the sid f etty wo 
man with the idea of conversing ra u any 
useful topic literary or practieal, s hardly t 
oceur to our fashionable bean» ( ly] WW 
man this must often be very annoyin It cann 
but be humiliating to find that 1 their 


profession of defe rence to their w 


ness to their service, treat them 

dren who must be humored and fla they 
were incapable of being guided t 
ested by what requires informati 


sound judgment to understand 
Let, then, the 


Let t 


mind of wou 


1 


he number of we 
ased, 
will be speedily and widely mal 


of 


flattering coxcon 


vated. 


everywhere in and the 


1 
ence well educated and accom 
ib will stand al 

pretender will find his pretens 
ry jester will be 


man’s wit; and our fa 


something more solid than the « 
may be safely brought forward toy v 
sation in the society of ladie * they 
themselves must read. and stud 

and lay themsely out to a 

solid and useful information 

ments of our extensive lit J 
not sink into contempt as 1 I 
every mental endowment, to tl! pro 


y 


tectors and superiors they clair 


he exhibition of intellectu 
man, is not at all ir nsistent \ 
of feeling and re men ] 
indeed, constitute the chief att If 
her modesty and | d i 
sacrificed in order to attain | 
I would say, unhesitatingly, | 
cultivated. But » far is tl 
high cultivation is perfectly 
most winning gentieness ;: nay 
ciously condu ed. it tends to 
qualities ; and then. the chiv: 
men, which her sex and here wor will 
certainly ensure, will be attended and | d by 


' profound respect. 
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é y of woman will thus becon 
tra | vill inspire respect, toa ci 
vi ( bil ty to the admiration she 
‘ pad constancy and firmness to 
Wake while to fh ih} 
sclousness of exerting a 
D ul and irresistibl nhuel 
y s mann purifying his senti 
’ m to the improvement ol h 
ns e argume ts and just obdservat ( l 
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i en told powel om the | 
{ ompl shed woman, ol Lp 
( greeabie person and fas ating 
P fi such wome nevery si vl 
nploy the most effeetual of a 
ntiments. in sf ne inteilgen 
ne of society at larg’ | a 
h t. or al one mal Ly tu 
1 | He qualincation for adm S10 ) 
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ESS . ca be secured, only by that 
or | ] t 1 cheerfuly and | l 
defer to him, even while she actually controls 
It npe ss2ble for any man ug 
wh di ntly low ks dow? upr nih | fi 
Nor should it be forgotten, or lost sight 
a moment, that, in society a woman is 1 
ed exactly in proportion as she shows resp¢ h 
nu nd. Let it be seen that she despi I nus 
and others will despise him and her too Ch 
ition. by 


vy a wife, however accomp! she 


arrogant superiority over he 


mal 
bears, and whose protection she enjoys, | ‘ 
re her inevitable domestic bitterness at 
| ntempt abroad too 
in her duties 


Inds, in t 


as a mother, woman reigns 
To her is committed, of necessity, the 1 
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he earlier and more susceptible years 
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such a mother on the sons she has brought up, is vast 


and enduring; and the hold she retains on the af- 


fectionate veneration of her sons is indissoluble. 1] 
have seen the hoary headed veteran, loaded with 
honors, quiver with emotion at the mention of his 
mother. Many a hardy tar, amid the roarings of the 
tempest, thinks of his good old mother with unutter- 
able tenderness. He toils cheerfully in his perilous 
vocation, he saves carefully from his hard earning 

that he may contribute to his old mother’s comfort; 
and her memory it is, that, amid contamination of 
evil example , Often operates as a talisman to shield 
him from vie« Aye, even the wretched cony 

awaiting in his cell, the hour appointed for his e: 


ecution, I have seen melted into tenderness, and 


} 


weeping like a child, at the remembrance of a kine 


mother, and of her judicious, but, alas, fruitl 


structions. While many a high-spirited youth, fear- 
less of danger, and reckless of consequences in the 
pursuit of his heart's caprice, will relent and becom 


docile as an infant, beneath the mild reproof of an 


honored mother’s eye! But, still, maternal tender- 
ness alone f not aided and ennobled bv superior in 
. ; . i 
telligence ar d worth, n r could clothe woman 


this commanding and enduring influence over mai 


Another cround, ( ighthly, on which may prope rly 
be advocated. high intellectual cultivation in y yma 
is found in this, that “Jé zs the surest means 1 
awh h to elt a and e) r0bl¢ th characte) ofana 


tion: The influence of woman, though greatest in 
her own home, is not confined to the domestie cirel 
There, it is true, she reigns paramount. In her power 
it lies to encourage her husband in virtue and indus 
try, and stimulate him to noble conduct. Many a 
father is cheered in his old age, by the duteous at- 
tentions of an affectionate daughter; and many a 
young man, thrust forth prematurely into the world, 
is prevented from vice, and encouraged to adheri 
to honor and principle, by the judicious efforts, and 
winning ways of some noble-hearted sister. In the 
maternal capacity, especially, the influence exerted 
by woman, is incalculable. 

Let, then, the sex generally be well educated, 
trained to virtue, and enriched by learning,—and 
the next generation, (which it will be their's to pro- 
duce and to educate,) will, through thezr wisely di- 
rected efforts, present every prospect of a vast in- 
crease of virtue and of true worth. If we would 
purify the morals, refine the sentiments, and polish 
the manners of soci¢ ty ge nerally, the shortest and 
the surest way is, educate with care every girl, to 
render her a virtuous, sensible, and well informed wo- 


he thing is half done. The influence on 


1] 


man,—and t 
society of these well educated women, in their se 
eral capacities, as daughters, as sisters, as the ob- 
jects of passionate admiration, as wives, as mothers 
will, in due time, accomplish the rest. 


Through every department of society, woman’s in- 
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tained and prospered, chiefly (under an all-directing | soil, to 3101 Ol uxuries, that these 
Providence) through the zeal and liberality of de- | tl ' inimated th a patrioti 

vout women. In the house of God she is more pu Zé vi ore 10 ybstack unt national 
tual, more serious and more devout thanis man. In| ind va eved And at this very day, 
the Sabbath school, she isa judi ious and unwearied | : t rom tl Se ling Stat w ip arms 
laborer, and on the field of missionary enterpris Linst Bi ernment t yw, that 
and missionary martyrdom, woman’s name stands | 1 L cot the rebels are greatly stim- 
first and most honored. The names of H t ulated a ta yet despite the des- 
Newell, of the noble-hearted Mrs. Judson, and « perat ects no round them, by the 
the amiable Mrs. Thompson, late of Jerusalen 
volumes on this point ;—while, so long as he. ! : If w he heart southern 
shall be known and honored on earth, will th wome f the t yn, t rebe 

of Mrs. Freeman, (who in the late revolt in B h \ L dic t than thr mor 

India, marched calmly side by side with her | P ( ll reachin r influ- 
band, and holding their little children by th nd, | « 1 virtue must nd that 


they passed thus, ankle deep at 


blood of the victims that pre ( eded the m t 1 t I I l 4 d 


too fell, a family of martyrs. beneath th | 
of tl) murderous S¢« poys,) W ll be remembere tl \ a { ry » tl i lnent 
affectionate reverence. Under all cir t ! nt lerived from the cir- 
and everywhere, woman’s influence, is and must intry 1S now |} 1 
rreat, in the family and on soc tv: Ol ( i | j f got 
and on nations. If woman be ignoran he w I , 
unrefined, and though never without attra 
her influence will be curtailed, or it may bi 

. ippy I 


ed to the basest ends. Let 


as to becom intellivent. refir 





virtuous, and she at once stan 
fluence that spreads through society, and 


manding and irresistible. She can frow: 


o is 
and render virtue desirable, so far as that id h , 
P : 
peara t least, of virtue shall } 11S] 4 public 
as & passport to ood society ‘ey 
l a. 
Let the women of a na/ be characterist t t der syn y, that 
mtelligent, virtuous and well informed, and y , teach eculiar- 
hide itself larkness; ignorance will sh lv d ] re con 
abashed ; boorishness of manners will e pla t t] ea - will se 
dignity and courtesy; flimsy comp! n ntry 
supercect d by sensible conve rsation a ¢ he tinct | eM fl 
levotion to the fair will throb in the bosom of y ‘ ‘ ; may e the 
man; honor will triumph, and a true pati the 
reign in the whole community. Where won ‘ , teacher. 
powerless from her ignorance, and despised r mnie t S 
heartless frivolity, there, mat speedily s of 
ed in vice. WW here, ou the contrary l i} 
j he 
herself entitled to respe t, and determ . ’ 
by her intelligence and her virti and 
standard of moral worth rises rapi itio 
Thus it has been in times past, and abl 
evel agi. 
i 
It was when her ymen is t > » of 
mm handing them tl hield t] ] 
o bat Return with tl] ) while 
v riou ( perish! that Sy i a 00 
vin ! It V hen, ¢ ‘ d Oo 
tion, American women stripped themsel ila u10n 
rnaments, and resolute 5 determined to « f 1 And 5 in- 
feed their households with the products of their own | sisted em i woma upable of 
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high cultivation, and to neglect it would seem to distilled water is differ n the w rd 
. > sy. 3) - Vs > ejist t yr fr ! 
argue a contempt for one of God’s noblest gifts; be- oe cistern ¢ 
; He argues tha itl 
eause it comports well with her position in society, open " 
as the friend and counseller of man; because it does | diseases } 
not disqualify her for the humbler duties of domes- among t bi 
2 ’ : 1 ro } . to it T'he Vf i 
tic life——nay, it rather furnishes aid for the bette: 
nerfo ‘ ‘e of thos luties : because it refines the . Lr aan dia " ont rwpre re 
periorman LhOSe aul vOCAUSE It PTeMNES U THE SCHOOL HOUSE AS IT SOMETIMES IS 
feelings, and gives dignity to the entire character ; 1 do wonder if o worthy & 
' ' 
. . . akineo his sua oun ‘ ae} 
because it infuses new charms into the intercourse | M@@*!D¢ 41s u na 
7 ee , ee , “ Susquehanna co ty : { al 
of social life; because it is indispensable to the right j;. yay « ction? Or, has he pa 
discharge of the noblest of maternal duties ; because | what is called a “ Sel House.” { 5 
of its influence on society generally, since high cul- | ghosts and hobgob ve to dw 
P . . , IS not at sult TO} y at uny Y 
tivation in woman, is the surest means for elevating | * ' ut fau . ps J] 
; Vicinity, woul rive th > 
the character of any nation or « ommunity on earth; ly 0 person of sa d woul 
and lastly—becaus the present painful position of | ing within such a1 vind 
our beloved country how the service, that well pK 1-ieSs, Oo a ; ib 
. as this is, for h ( ¢ . ViCy 
educated women are capable of rendering in the ; M 
: : ; are! <A pretty, a a v ol 
eause of public instruction, and renders available at | co pojarc Pil cu Ae BS , 
once for the national defence, a large band of cit Susquehanna county, with a t | 
gens, in the prime of youthful manhood, who other- [ had bette y 
. . and in a commit | 
wise might be held back. P aged 
7 ed, thickly st 


If allthis, or even the half of this is true, then a ated irm hot ” ¥ ; ' besp k 











good education and extensive literary acquirements | ing comfort and j ty at home ist 
are unspeakably des rable for every woman; and if ~ au um =A he 
so, then every effort tending to this object, and ever ae -y p aes psc ae ” 
. . - | ed and alone, stand lima M 
institution designed to contribute to its attainment, Vindows wit las 
and to furnish society with women possessed of high | (to say nothing ired 
mental culture, and animated also by virtuous prin- tor es substitut 
siples,—are entitled to the approbation and patron- ne, Bove - a A j — 
.— . rr ; i ae me of the man { hich hi ven 
age of every admirer of excellence in women, and ! yntil one could | v 
of every friend to his country. WV... Es! Eas made. Rougl 
West Greenville, Mercer co., Pa., Aug. 19, 1862. of @ “six foot 
: oul benches Ni f ? 
as e : ’ | spent ol gi i i c 
Selections trom the Newspapers, lected spot. 1 “KF : 
os ee — 3 7 Fam . 
BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE. oe oe Ky ‘ 
George Catlin, the famous painter and investiga- Would it not be one of the 
tor of the habits and customs of Indian tribes, has | children shou 
recently published a pamphlet, entitled “* The Breath eymstances. or that tl s] 
of Life,” in which he undertakes to demonstrate that they did go? Childre ( 
the common practice of breathing through the mouth | ant surroundi 
is very detrimental to health Ile says it is not a. attractive plac I o W 
natural habit, for when God created man “He breath- | farmers to whom a half dav in the ild 
ed the breath of life into man’s nostrils,” and why | be irksom« ved 
should he not continue to live by breathing itin the , kee on o} of +] 
same manner? ‘The mouth was made for therecep- for the feet or b ti 
tion and mastication of food for the stomach and them from the 1 
other purposes ; but the nostrils, with their delicate just asit d ton y. dax 
and fibrous linings for purifying and warming the dir plays tl 
air in its passages have been mysteriou ly construc \ ith 0 od. old 
ted, and des <d to stand guard over the lungs—t without even b 
measure the air and equalize its draft during th That. Vm think 
hours of reposé equal to tl] 
The atmosplh« s nowhere pure enough for man’ o 
breathing, until it has passed this refining process, | wish it, for 
and therefore the im} ence and danger of admit- the ineon 
ting it in an unnatural way, in double quantities dear child 
upon the lungs, and charged with the surrounding Now tl 
epide mic or contagious infections of the moment. worthy othe | 
The impurities of the air which are arrested by the ant house is erect W 
intricate organization and mucus in the nose, are | yenf not of t 
thrown out again from its interior barriers by the | want of inte t in the educ 
returning breath. The air whichenters the lungs is the welfare of 1 ommunity 1 1 
as different from that which enters the nostrils as | and the publ od 
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Che minds of children d 

g enes of a ka da } ; 
the ola $s pre sey t to t oO ¢ 2 , sane 
if ne a ohit Tair y l : ’ 

- ! cl u 
mo mpact in form but qu . ‘| 
a ingement ! ( ly . 
comparison may not a 
( ose around us, 5 th . , 
i ed chang F of } t 
at first, gain l 

} lazzles us by ; d } 1 


ae What te her | } . 
. _ 
walis of pt memo! imp bie pict f 
child unde his are ? He recalls tl TEACHER’S DUTY AS TO RELIGION. 
sat diligently conning his allott tituted that e mu 
( qaancing capil i! ‘ ( 
f id; of one wl l t ASS 
b] of He n, or of on n ‘ f y 
I e had ( yped with the RB th 
i iere clas 1olar \ | ‘ 
n lege to be bh his ul 
mendab eau ] Q 
v hy but. none the 1 ) { { , 
of fe predot that 
be the strongest boy in s Ol, t 7) read ( { dev f mind. bu 
t nge wrong at the risk of per I t Hi 
one who dares to disobey th | | 
every occasion his « mitempt fe vt } lig 
bounded lawlessness. Witl 
8 i. boy is a hero; for, in man t é ul 
but few who have the m courage He is perhay 
demn such a course of conduct Ihe t me up 
ars hold him in reverence, for * | { higgest | { urts of 1 nmitted to his « the clain 
in the hool.” so tl heerf y | ‘ ve ft o of tl 
marbles, balls, or even the cont 
baskets, he but int mates a de { } \ P | 
th is done because t! \ fear him, for ! 1 : led to muse vith h 
terror to the more timid ones, and tl t m tl lf | fest anv special inte st in the re 
quaking of their little cowardly heart t I | pils, l shall pe hay 3 awak: 
ly yield their pleasure to his. We ca ma | 1 e whom | would } fit. and the 
t mn, trace the onward course of such a her fror ttribut ‘ e to] f church tl 
his boyhood to manhood and old age, th his | t of G And here he holds. It ist 
mless, worthless life, tarnishing the ¢ { vit t i] S vho are so influenced bv the non 
footsteps, until at last he leaves it 1 etted an f t h that they are continual 


forgotten. { : Or for the ch h t} for the Gi 
But turn to another picture Tea J h And such are cert y not the pe 


ever have in your school, an aristocrat the shap best calculated to recommend and do most f 
of a little girl, say from six to twelve yea of ag { W i they profess to enioy No tea 
Mark with what an air she passes to her sea iced yupils, representing so many different 
disposes of her books and hat Woe bet of is belief las any ht to mpos 
neighbor's hat if it occupies / peg ts m t il articles of his n sect. Tl 
gloriously on the floor She does not study m ext mut thers Ss ano There ar 
1a Says it will hurt me, and p h that | d L Spirit ¢ t. go tot 


dn’t unless | want to.” The littl \ ext lopt and pract the prin 


hed calico is an to ! ( + $s boast 
er: and if a game is determ L i mes it 
0 s sure to be half an inch short er f fore the e schol 
the standard height agreed o1 
by the fence, and forees down tl D { | I $s upon 1 3 and ul 
lumps that will come up from her childish | t t t duty, of God An 
t it seems that she has more grief t : c the results of s beral sy} 


weep for. red tio Are there evid t manliestatio! 
Oh, there are indeed many sad pictures amid | of G rT esting upon such schools? A 
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dk student’s prayer-meetings well sustained? Are pa- By this method 
whe ents made to rejoi » at the end of the term, be- int ligent and unaffected cl | 
na ause their sons and daughters return home wiser | we appré hend. is the proper 1 
} ind holier? ecards. But just at this inter 
True, now and then such schools are blest, but | delusion—the subject of the 
wing rather to outside influences than the effort Wi iy | \ 
if those specially in charge. Perhaps a gale of di- thoughtl 
wy ine influence may be wafted from “old, old home,” mit of so doing 
- where a much loved father and mother plead for the | ject even before t pup y 
4 \bsent ones: or perhaps the whole atmosphere may | of the cards by tl | method y 
a ee ecome spiritualized, as in 1858, when there were ul pardonab! I 
ua such wonderful displays of divine grace. sume » off t t 
dre, But is there no golden mean between the extreme this method. 
f those who manifest more zeal for sect than reli The pupil’s mind ] ist b 
"Ag gion, and exalt the church above the God of the | ested, and his de for 1 t 
t]} hurch, and the extreme of those who are continual- oughly aroused, w rl 
tea } Ly devising liberal things? We r ply, there is. Ws was ap] t] 
d believe it to be the duty of teachers to inculcate the , and often, a is ! 
at ¢ necessity of vital religion; and that they are under cy, by this erroneous po 
* bligations to use their influence both in example | the subject which has b 
ie and personal effort, that those over whom they are and engage in one, not only n¢ 
nlaced may understand and be the better fitted to Th puplt (wi e mind, by t 
discharge their duties both to God and man, leaving | paratively in an eloped ut 
the question of church and church relations to other | upon to learn three dif t forn 
times and other places. Let them labor in the light | t tain k ledge of 
st if eternity: let them inquire what schools are most ds t 
blest.—whether where God is ignored, or where he is | sounds and their rep 
im prayed to, but not labored for,—or where efforts are one | 
ra used for reclaiming the wandering; and having learn- | guish thes 
ut 1. let them profit. But of this one thing rest assur- | letter, and to pl 
1: If vou would obtain God’s blessing you must not | these letters an: 
p n ly pray but labor.—Juniata Dem. "  UnIon, ciation of words e, th 
“ uupil must comprel 
ch stract ideas. Ne this all 
os READING. in utenti Wiis et 
Lb That good reading is an accomplishment not only | thoeranhy -—a co he 
o be desired but one worthy our most devoted at-| not exist 
. ention, will not be denied. Thus we hav Fy 1 
e It is a branch of our common school studies most | the radical e1 ; 
he inefficiently taught. It has never receive d that at-| modus operandi fo1 es 
tf ention which it merits, and which almost every | present Bites 
hav: teach r is willing to admit should be award di it. We hav: 
upo It is a branch which has been imperfectly taught ; reading is t nT 
lain therefore, it has been taught incorrectly ; for, if any- | ctudies. and in : x the 
ee thing be taught correctly, it must, necessarily, be | our teaeh 
presented properly to the mind of the pupil (his ca- | geryes, and lend their infl 
: pacity, of course, being taken into consideration , | both bv vr al 1 
hit and then, he (if compos mentis) will receive a tho- | py yreing the n sitw“of ‘an 
ee rough knowledge of it, which, as a general thing, he | pooks. We sl ner 
ake does not do. tion, attempt the elucidati: 
thi The inquiry therefore arises,—where is the er- | q, em necessary Vi 
th or? Are our teachers in ompetent to teach this “ 
{ ranch, or are our text beoks at fault? We certain a 
nen cannot, rationally, come to the conclusion that | ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM GRADED 
‘ our teachers are wholly at fault; for we have some SCHOOLS, 
CG —nay, many,—belonging to the profession, who are The early establishment of grax 
ner. themselves good readers; and to be able to read | must confer upon any commu 
4 well, as we understand the phrase, is not to be able advantages that are usually 
= , to read a few pieces correctly, but to read an} to be taken f cranted , 
re piece which may come to our notice, in such a way | of the State, which are sham 
DOs as to convey to the hearer the exact meaning of the | rough and proper grading of t 
rh author, if that meaning be properly expressed. One | that lost tim he ad 
ar ho can do this is certainly capable of teaching |) movement and a 
4] eading, if he is capable of teaching anything. We | future and n 
™ must, therefore, conclude that our text books are, in | It cannot be do \ : 
y¥ some way, deficient. The question now is, what is | sation may be made sud 
the fault, and how can it be corrected? Let us see. | riety soon acquired, | 
lat in the first plac e, by the most approved methods | of much slower g 
of teaching this branch, we first teach the pupil t Those towns { - 
recognize, at sight, a number of words which are | in the field, wit! ully g ] 


‘ most familiar, and the pronunciation and import of | things being ¢ 
which he already knows. We then form, of these | over those that dela 


‘ons words, short sentences which he has often heard, and | as they pleas 
i on the meaning of which he well understands. says the wis 
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the expression) admire ; this is noticed by that once 
exalted, but now degraded fallen angel, who witl 
fiendish subtlety lays the snare for her unsuspecting 
feet. As she caresses the many jointed snake, the 
tempter enters it, and by wily flattery, and consum 
mate skill, gains an influence over her; fascinated by 
his arts, she listens, while he tells of her ability to 
cast off the only bonds her Maker has thrown 
around lh excites curiosity, and the desire to 
gratify her own will, until he conquers her yielding 
nature. ‘She disobeys her indulgent Creator, and 
so doing throws a sickening blight over universal 
nature. Suddenly she is fallen, her eyes open to the 
deed, she flies to her liege lord, exerts her influen 
over him, too becomes the victim of sin and 
wretchedness.—a partner in the crime and curse, 
which have caused the misery of our race, and the 
toil of the husbandman, for ages past and yet to 
come. 

As far as we can trace either sacred or profane 
history, much as she may be in subjection to him 
who once bore the image of the great original. we 
find her acts have in a measure governed the world 
Bven the father of the faithful was lured to fals« 
hood by the beauty of his wife, bringing fearful 
judgments on the king’s house, while his son of prom 
ise was guilty of the same crime. Lot’s wife by dis- 
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